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T IS my belief that the central issue in the 
teaching of the social studies is the “fact- 
value” issue—the relation of social knowl- 

edge to belief. Socrates stated this same issue as 
the relation of knowledge to virtue. But Socrates 
held that knowledge is virtue, a position which I 
cannot accept. That knowledge may be an aid 
to man’s being virtuous, I would readily accept. 

If we should say that the social sciences, from 
which the social studies take their content, are 
disciplines with the methods of the natural sci- 
ences and the subject matter of the humanities— 
poetry, belle lettres—we would be half right and 
half wrong. Hence, the statement needs two im- 
portant modifications. First, the method of the 
social sciences brings knower and known together 
in ways unlike those which obtain in the natural 
sciences. This distinction is made simply and con- 
vincingly ‘by Wilhelm Dilthey. For him, the 
method of the natural sciences is that of 
anschauen, literally, “looking at from the out- 
side,’ while the method of the social sciences is 
that of erleben, literally, “re-living” the experi- 
ence of other human beings. Second, and a con- 
sequence of the difference between anschauen 
and erleben, sympathy which is quite inap- 
propriate in the study of the objects of physical 
nature—stars, atoms, or rocks—is an indispensable 
factor in the study of the objects of human na- 
ture.* 

It is, then, the affinity which the method of the 
social sciences bears to humanistic materials— 
materials about which the social scientist can ex- 
perience sympathy—that is the focus of my con- 


cern. 








Dr. Johnson retired from the University of Chicago 
in 1959 as Emeritus Professor. He is now Visiting 
Professor of Secondary Education at The University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of Social Education. 
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Let me put the problem in the words of the 
late Professor Robert Redfield. To the question, 
“What do the social sciences and the humanities 
have in common?” he answers, “They have hu- 
manity in common.” 

Humanity is the common subject matter of those who 
look at men as they are represented in books or in works 
of art, and of those who look at men as they appear in 
institutions and indirect-visible action. . . . As physics is 
concerned with energy and matter, and biology with or- 
ganisms and life processes, so social science is concerned 
with the way men and women feel and think and act... . 
What matters to us all, what we live for, is sympathy, un- 
derstanding, imagination, reason, tradition, aspiration, and 
personal and human association.? 


Thus, as Professor Redfield observes, the so- 
cial scientists are closest to their materials when 
they are concerned with feelings, sentiments, 
opinions, standards, and ideals. This principle is 
true, he tells us, when the economist speaks of 
economic policy, for in this term he is really deal- 
ing with what somebody intends to do. Likewise, 
when the political scientist talks about the politi- 
cal machine. It is only figuratively a machine; it 
is really people with hopes, ambitions, inten- 
tions, and understandings. 

I wish now to submit additional evidence, 
some of it cast in poetic form, of the truth that 
the social sciences and the humanities have hu- 
manity in common. I wish, in these illustrations, 
to suggest that there is something besides objec- 
tive knowledge. This “something besides” is im- 
plied in Pascal’s aphorism that “the heart hath 
its reasons which reason does not know.” 

I turn first to Alfred North Whitehead who, in 
writing about the teacher, said that “it is for him 
to elicit enthusiasm by resonance from his own 
personality and to create a larger knowledge and 
a firmer purpose.” These, “a larger knowledge” 


1See H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dilthey, An Introduction. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 

2“Social Sciences Among the Humanities.” Measure 
1:63-4; Winter 1950. 
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and “a firmer purpose” symbolize, for me, the 
“something besides” of my concern. 
I turn next to Keats: 
Through no great minist’ring 
reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human 
souls to clear convincing; 
Yet there ever rolls a vast idea 
before me, and I glean therefrom 
My liberty. 


Now, a verse from a poet whose name I do not 
know: 
Knowledge, we are not foes 
I seek thee diligently, 
But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee. 


Next some lines from Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam”’: 
Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


After this, omitting six lines and prefaced now 
with an implied “but,” Tennyson continues: 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 
Of Demons? Fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power... 


And then these lines: 


A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 

Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child. 


One more illustration of what I have called 
“something besides” objective knowledge which 
is the presence and importance of humanistic ele- 
ments in human behavior. This I take from Dr. 
Glen Olds. 

Facts become pertinent to conduct when their meaning 
engages decisive human concern and this, in turn, is the 
effect of the clarity with which human beings embrace a 
philosophy and dedicate themselves to a faith that under- 
girds their system of values. 


Dr. Olds seems to be saying that men are not 
motivated by facts save they illuminate some 
values. 

May I now tell you what these representations 
of the fact-value issue mean to one who has been 
a teacher and student of the social studies for 
more than 40 years. It is this: science used in the 
study of human beings is both a tool and a guide 


*“Ideas: Man is not Primarily a Fact.” Saturday Re- 
view. February 15, 1958. 


but that to which it guides lies not with science 
but with human passion and concern, Thus I 
would affirm the interdependence of the social 
and the humanistic which is the substance of the 
relation of facts to values. 

In this view, the ultimate task of the social 
studies is to instruct and humanize the emotions. 
Likewise, in this view, the scientific attitude 
may be seen as full of passion; that is, as much 
a function of one’s whole being and not merely 
the so-called intellectual part of him, as any 
other approach to human action. How meager, 
then, the view that the task of the social studies 
is to provide students with something called ‘the 
facts” without asking about the values of which 
they are the facts! 

This all runs counter to the prevailing view, 
which is that it is the task of reason to do away 
with emotion. The facts are that all reflective ex- 
perience has both an intellectual and an emo- 
tional content. It was John Dewey who taught 
me that “there is no thought lest it be enkindled 
by an emotion.” Furthermore, there is a ration- 
ality of feeling as well as a rationality of thought, 
for a thought is rational when it fits accurately 
the situation to which it refers. So, too, a rational 
emotion. Irrational thoughts and irrational emo- 
tions are, on the contrary, those which do not 
accurately fit the situations to which they refer. 

I believe we ought to ponder soberly the true 
relation between intellect and emotion lest we 
take the mistaken view that it is the function of 
the intellect to dismiss the emotion. But such a 
view makes no sense for, if there is no emotion— 
no conviction—there is no need to turn to the 
intellect to instruct us how best to be responsible 
toward those matters which stir our emotions. If 
there is no emotion for the intellect to direct and 
discipline it can be engaged only in doing some- 
thing with the greatest exactness, the most fault- 
less reliability, and the nicest precision concern- 
ing matters which are not at all important. This 
would, indeed, be “scientism” at its best—or 
worst! 

Guided by the view which I have sought to set 
forth, I wonder what would happen in a social 
studies class if the teacher should say, “Today, 
we are going to examine our faith—that in which 
we believe’—I mean, of course, our sociological 
rather than our theological faith! 

May I now suggest some of the objects to 
which our students’ faiths attach, as well as those 
areas of their experience in which those faiths— 
some of them at least—are probably already sub- 
ject to considerable doubt and uncertainty. 
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Faith in “father and mother know best,” or “I’m old 
enough to go it alone”—with, of course, a hidden sub- 
sidy of both affection and cash. 

Faith in the politics and economics of the frontier in our 
twentieth century urban-industrial society. 

Faith in the view that “the facts speak for themselves.” 

Faith in uncorrected common-sense unaided by any of the 
cautions and skills of science. 

Faith in opinions though they have no reliable facts to 
support them. 


If the examination of the validity and useful- 
ness of such articles of faith as these should re- 
sult in the social studies being conceived as moral 
studies—which, of course, they are—the bearing 
of the facts-of-life upon the values-of-life might 
be illuminated and served. Our students might 
also come to understand that the ultimate task 
of the social studies is to aid in the making of 
choices between alternative values and that these, 
in the long run, are the stuff of both character 
and conduct. Thus, they might come more fully 
to understand the wisdom of the poet Shelley 
that the moral sciences only arrange the elements 
which poetry creates—with poetry interpreted, as 
I am sure Shelley meant, to refer to the human 
imagination at its best in whatever form ex- 
pressed. 

Let me make it clear, though, that such a view 
of the teaching of the social studies does not 
commit the teacher to giving students “right” 
moral answers. It is rather, in the words of the 
Persian poet, Kahlil Gibran, that of leading them 
to the “threshold of their own understanding” 
which they would test in the light of the de- 
mands of democratic humanism: 

That this view of the teaching of the social 
studies involves great risks I am sure we all recog- 
nize—as indeed all purposive teaching does. 
There is, for our students, the risk that they may 
discover that they have no faith, no mortar 
wherewith to hold together the bricks of their 
values. They may discover that in its place they 
have only opinions subject, as may well be the 
case, to the vagaries of the winds of their gang, 
their club, or their clique. 

For us, their teachers, there is the risk of being 
charged with the evil of introducing young minds 
to controversial matters. From this risk there is 
no protection unless it be the divorce of facts 


from values, in which case any fact is as good as 
any other and none is to be other than rote- 
learned. 

I list no other risks, but now ask what might 
be the outcome, what might be both learned and 
believed, if the social studies were conceived as 
moral studies in the sense I have suggested. Such 
facts and beliefs as the following might, I should 


_devoutly hope, come to be accepted by our stu- 


dents—convinced, as the old Dutchman put it, 

“by their own convincer”! 

—that emotions are subject to education, lest, without it 
they may well run amuck. 

—that the discipline of precision, which is thought itself, 
has no task save that which comes from the play of 
imagination. 

—that the function of thought is to “fix belief’ on the 
ground of intelligence. 


—that the business of being a thoughtful and perceptive 
human being is that of making judgments about better- 
or-worse, as well as about true-or-false. 


If, perchance, such a conception of the pur- 
pose of the social studies would put us, its teach- 
ers, into conflict with our students, we would 
have reason to believe that some of their previ- 
ous miseducation was being brought ‘‘to book.” 

Perhaps much of what I have tried to say is 
implicit in Socrates’ warning to his friend Hip- 
pocrates. You may recall that Hippocrates was 
about to go to the house of Protagoras, the 
Sophist, to be taught by him. It was this prospect 
which brought Socrates to speak as he did. After 
identifying knowledge as “the food of the soul,” 
Socrates distinguished between buying knowl- 
edge and buying food. He spoke as follows: 

- . . there is far greater peril in buying knowledge than 
in buying meat and drink; the one you purchase of the 
wholesale or retail dealer, and carry them away in other 
vessels, and before you receive them into the body as 
food, you may deposit them at home and call in an ex- 
perienced friend who knows what is good to be eaten and 
drunken, and what not, and how much, and when. But 
you cannot buy the wares of knowledge and carry them 
away in another vessel; when you have paid for them you 
must receive them into the soul and go your way, either 
greatly harmed or greatly benefited. . . * 

It is worth knowing, is it not, the difference 
between shopping at the A & P chain store and 
going to school? 


- *The Protagoras. 





“Wonders are many, but none, 
none is more wondrous than man.” 


—Sophocles 





Dyadic Role-Playing of 
Controversial Issues 


Leslie D. Zeleny and Richard E. Gross 








OO OFTEN students of the social studies, 

to paraphrase Herbert J. Muller, are 

taught to go forward into the future while 
looking backward. In other words, the curricu- 
lum in the social studies too frequently empha- 
sizes the past rather than the problems of the 
present; it often concentrates upon relatively iso- 
lated facts rather than interrelationships and 
meanings. Many teachers of the social studies, 
realizing the relative sterility of certain tradi- 
tional content and approaches, have become in- 
terested in introducing their students to the in- 
sistent problems of our times, such as the prob- 
lem of the population explosion, the problem of 
war, the problem of over-organization, the prob- 
lem of moral irresponsibility, the problem of na- 
tional survival, the capital-labor issue, and many 
others. But many of these same teachers, after 
trying to introduce the study of vital issues, have 
found them too “hot” to handle and have re- 
treated into “safe” but relatively sterile practices. 
This withdrawal of social studies teachers from 
the realities and issues of our adventurous civili- 


zation, in the opinion of the authors, represents . 


a pitiful shirking of responsibility. More than 
one survey points out the overriding concern for 
ease and security that now characterizes so many 
modern youth. If the next generation is being 
taught (or allowed) to retreat from vital issues 
rather than face them with intelligent under- 
standing, the survival of our nation may indeed 
be threatened. Social studies instruction should 
not, by omission or commission, contribute to 
such conditions! 








Dr. Zeleny is Chairman of the Division of the So- 
cial Studies of Colorado State College in Greeley. 
Dr. Gross is Associate Professor of Education at Stan- 
ford University. Their recent book, Educating Citi- 
zens for Democracy (Oxford University Press) was 
selected by the Enoch Pratt Free Library Annual 
Awards as one of the 40 outstanding professional con- 
tributions in education. 
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Dyapic ROLE-PLAYING—A SUGGESTION 


We have a serious problem in social studies 
education when, through tradition, insecurity, or 
fear, the insistent social problems and issues of 
our times tend to be bypassed in the classroom. 
Perhaps one cause of this serious neglect—that 
has characterized throughout history the schools 
of nations and civilizations who failed to help 
meet the challenges in their declining cultures— 
is the lack of a successful procedure for the study 
and discussion of contemporary issues. For those 
who retreat for this reason we would like to sug- 
gest a modification of role-playing as one method 
of teaching an understanding of social issues. 

The dyad or pair group. Many years ago 
George Simmel pointed out that the dyad, or 
pair group, contained the “germ” of more com- 
plex human relations. In the small pair groups, 
Simmel pointed out, general forms of association 
may go on in a relatively “pure” fashion. Thus, 
conflict and cooperation, two “universal” social 
processes, often too complicated to understand, 
may go on in relatively simple and intelligible 


- form in the dyad. Wolfe states that “these forms 


exist as much between two groups—families, 
states and groups of various kinds—as between 
two individuals.” In their teaching experience 
the writers have noted the relative efficiency of 
committees of two (or three) individuals as con- 
trasted with the more negative results of larger 
sub-groups of students or teachers with whom 
they have worked. 

Role-playing in the dyad. Recognizing that 
two human beings in a dyad may initiate funda- 
mental patterns of human relations and resolve 
them most effectively, the next problem is: How 
may real life situations or interactions be simu- 
lated in dyads in the classroom? Furthermore, 
how may these pair-groups be set up in a manner 
to achieve a desirable learning situation while, 
at the same time, making the teacher a “con- 
sultant” rather than an “indoctrinator”? 

The significant thing about role-playing is that 
it provides an opportunity for students to simu- 
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late the real roles of representatives of groups be- 
tween which there are issues, including the de- 
fense of the opposed positions, processes of ac- 
commodation, and insight into the deeper mean- 
ings of specific controversies. One who partici- 
pates in the role-playing of vital issues will not 
only know life but he will feel it too. Thus, he 
may become a more intelligent and understand- 
ing member of a neighborhood community, state, 
or nation; and the expanded self who has “role- 
played” international issues could be much bet- 
ter prepared to understand the world scene. One 
who has sincerely “role-played” the issues of the 
day in school should find the transition from 
school life to real life and role-taking much easier 
than when the student has merely recited upon a 
social studies text. 


PROCEDURE FOR Dyapic ROLE-PLAYING 


Our suggested procedure for initiating role- 
playing in the social studies may be outlined 
somewhat as follows. 

Student interest in a vital issue. Student in- 
terest is the vital, preliminary step in role-play- 
ing. This may be developed in a regular social 
studies lesson. Suppose, for example, the social 
studies teacher wishes to develop knowledge and 
understanding of the Berlin dispute by means of 
role-playing. What not to do is to say, ““Tomor- 
row we shall study the West-East dispute over 
Berlin. Please read up on the subject so we can 
discuss it.”” There are several faults with this ap- 
proach, as all good teachers know; but the point 
to be stressed here is that a teacher-decision with 
respect to a vital topic has been made and as- 
signed in an arbitrary manner. Very likely, in 
connection with a review of key international 
problems, the Berlin issue will be identified by 
many in a class as one of significance. At this 
point the teacher may assist the class in deciding 
upon and planning their exploration of the 
problem by suggesting numerous, available refer- 
ences, by a short lecture on the history of the 
Berlin situation since 1944, by displaying a map 
or diagram of divided Berlin, or by helping the 
group. identify the basic, divergent positions in 
the West and in the East with respect to the is- 
sue. Such action promotes pupil understanding 
of the nature of the stalemate and of the vital 
importance of a solution. If such procedures de- 
velop a deep interest in the issue, then the class 
may be ready to proceed in dyadic role-playing. 

Teacher-class preparation. As the foregoing 
suggests, role-playing, except with respect to is- 
sues with which youth are informed because of 


their life experience or previous preparation, 
must be carefully prepared for by the teacher 
and the class. This is also why student interest 
is important; incidentally, an issue in which 
there is interest but which is too difficult to grasp 
at a certain grade level had better be postponed. 

Since the teacher is to be a director-consultant 
in a sociodrama rather than an indoctrinator, he 
or she must thoroughly understand the subject 
and “lead” the students to a most complete study 
of the “facts” and “issues’’ related to the prob- 
lem. 

Another consideration of importance in the 
preparation is the climate of opinion in the com- 
munity with respect to the issue. If the subject is 
too “hot” to handle in the community, it prob- 
ably is too “hot” to handle in the classroom; 
“temperature” 98.6°F in the community is a bet- 
ter climate than 212°F for the classroom discus- 
sion of a vital issue. 

Having decided to proceed toward the role- 
playing of the issue, the director-consultant and 
the class should study with great care the history 
of the issue. In the French-Algerian issue, for 
example, the problems mentioned by the class in 
the initial discussion should be reviewed and or- 
ganized so that the full historical setting as seen 
by all sides is understood. This work may involve 
reading in books, newspapers, and magazines 
published during the last 25 years. But this read- 
ing must be critical reading for the purpose of 
distilling “truth” from “propaganda.” Studenis 
need to be helped to see the “why” of certain 
positions, including their own, and the limited 
orientation of certain opinions, and that most is- 
sues, if studied carefully, prove to be just as com- 
plex as the many-sided Algerian crisis. 

Dyadic role-playing. When a class has properly 
prepared itself for dyadic role-playing, using 
many of the customary ways of stimulating learn- 
ings, it may proceed with hope of success—that 
is, there may be set up dyads which simulate the 
real issue. To participate in a discussion of a con- 
troversial issue in a dyad requires thorough 
knowledge; and, in addition, the participation 
may be expected to promote further insight into 
the reasons for the position of two or more 
groups facing the issue and, possibly, in “invent- 
ing” some new and more promising “solutions” 
to be taken with respect to the issue, thus extend- 
ing wisdom in a limited area. 

Recognition of two positions or statuses. Role- 
playing begins with the recognition of two (or 
more) positions, statuses, or units of behavior ex- 
pectancies related to the issue at hand. In the 
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case of the Berlin issue one might say that the 
West (French, English, American) is expected by 
the situation to want to remain in Berlin in ac- 
cordance with the protocol of September 12, 
1944, while the Soviet Union is now expected to 
represent the position of a power which, since 
November 27, 1958, considers the 1944 protocol 
null and void. In addition to the mere recogni- 
tion, of course, should come an understanding 
of the seriousness of the difference when force is 
suggested as a means of imposing the will of one 
group upon the other group. It would be equally 
important to delineate the varying positions of 
the metropolitan French, the Algerian French, 
the “loyal” Moslems, and the FLM “rebels” in 
the Algerian imbroglio. 

Identification of actions (roles) associated with 
the statuses or positions. Class study and discus- 
sion should be able to reproduce the actions (in 
this case, written and spoken words) associated 
with the positions or statuses. Thus, according to 
The New York Times, in connection with Berlin 
the role or roles of the Soviet Union might be 
represented somewhat as follows: 


1. The agreements with respect to Berlin now assume 
an inequitable character. 

2. The Allied presence in Berlin is illegal. 

g. The occupation is abnormal fourteen years after 


World War II. 
4. Berlin should be made a demilitarized free city. 


The role or roles of the West may be represented 
somewhat as follows: 


1. Any change in the présent status of Berlin would 


damage the West. 
. Occupation rights of the West must be continued 


without interruption. 
. There is no acceptable alternative to negotiation. 
. But, if the Soviet Union introduces another blockade, 


a nuclear war is a possibility. 


Equally clear statements and lists would have 
to be developed about the dilemma in Algeria or 
for any other problem area. Of course, role-play- 
ing which merely repeats such foregoing “skele- 
tal” phrases would be very dull, indeed. “Deep” 
study would bring out attitudes, values, and emo- 
tions accompanying the “official” positions. 

Only after careful preparation on an issue of 
interest and after opposed positions (statuses) 
with their actions or roles have been identified 
can role-playing take place with hope of success. 
It is recommended that it begin with pair-group 
or dyadic interaction. As pointed out earlier, the 
pair-group is the most elemental social unit; and 
it is one which can be observed and understood 
most easily by the teacher-director-consultant, 


Consequently, it is recommended that role-play- 
ing in a class start with pair-groups, each of the 
two persons representing one of the two opposed 
positions with respect to the issue. Thus, in a 
class of go students there would be 15, pair-groups 
in which each of the two divergent positions 
would be represented. ' 

For the classroom teacher there are many ad- 
vantages in the dyadic interaction approach to 
role-playing. First, it involves all students ac- 
tively in the learning process. Second, it encour- 
ages participation in and the development of 
confidence in oral discussion for the more timid 
members as it also prepares them for general 
class participation. Third, by putting the timid, 
the lazy, or the unprepared “on the spot” (some- 
thing which general class discussion often passes 
by), the “natural” social pressures may motivate 
many not otherwise motivated. And, fourth, the 
teacher-consultant is more readily able to observe 
the work of individuals in a group of two than in 
a larger group. Finally, the active small-group 
participation provides many opportunities for 
the research-minded teachers to carry on objec- 
tive experiments in social psychology while 
teaching. For example, students with varying de- 
grees of leadership and self-confidence can be 
identified. Conversely, students with varying de- 
grees of isolation and lack of self-confidence may 
be identified and by means of individual instruc- 
tion made possible by the temporary release of 
the teacher from her customary dominant posi- 
tion, may be guided toward more successful role- 
playing and, consequently, the development of 
more effective personalities, 

In role-playing, as outlined in this article, the 
authors see many possibilities for constructive 
guidance of individual students within a social 
situation. This should be much better in many 
ways than guidance in isolation in an office down 
the hall where the situation is unreal. As the ar- 
ticle develops, the reader is urged to look for 
other opportunities for the development ef per- 
sonality by means of role-playing. 

Before the pair-group role-playing is com- 
pleted, the teacher-director should ask for a re- 
versal of roles or positions; that is, the teacher 
should ask for each student to represent the op- 
posite position. This work should be done thor- 
oughly, for social insight comes from seeing one’s 
position as others see it. This reverse of positions 
can be expected to have an important educa- 
tional result—it requires more knowledge, more 
social insight, more patience, and more critical 
thinking, too. 
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When an important third position exists, as in 
the Algerian situation, it may be necessary to 
have three persons and rotate roles. Or two stu- 
dents can first thrash out the differences between 
French attitudes and then move to attempt to 
test a composite or compromise French position 
against the unresilient rebel view. Here the stu- 
dents are helped to personally experience many- 
sided, emotionally-impacted issues and to grasp 
the great difficulties in their resolution. 

The final exercise may be for the pair-group 
participants to “look at” the work they have just 
done to consider how well each position was rep- 
resented, to ask the teacher for more informa- 
tion, to consult other sources of information, and 
to replay certain parts of their work for more 
accuracy. 


Role-playing before and with the group. If the 
teacher-consultant believes the class is now ready 
for “more advanced” role-playing and analysis; 
and if he or she has identified a “successtul” pair- 
group (or two other students who can make a 
good pair-group), the class can move ahead. 

After a brief consultation, the selected pair- 
group may appear before the class. Then, while 
the class listens to determine the effectiveness of 
their role-playing, the pair-group presents as rep- 
resentative a discussion of the issue as is possible. 

When the selected pair-group has finished, or 
even before it has finished, the teacher-director 
may call for comment and evaluation with re- 
spect to the authenticity of the role-playing. This 
may involve an extended discussion, including 
suggestions for better representation of roles. 
The whole or part of the activity may be re- 
peated. Also, volunteers may be invited to 
“show” some possible better ways. 

The teacher-director, by means of the process 
just outlined, has set up a second procedure 
which is dynamic rather than static; it has re- 
quired the use of information and temporary 
identification with the attitudes, values, and feel- 
ings of the two groups in the conflict. 

In our illustration of the Soviet Union vs. the 
West over Berlin, it is intended, of course, that 
Americans will study the Soviet position to learn 
how to deal more intelligently with it in terms of 
our nationa! inter nd ihe realities of the sit- 
uation that also in\oives varying British, French, 
West German, anc Kast German outlooks. 

The “invention” of “solutions,” Classroom 
role-playing makes it possible to try out several 
alternative solutions to an issue and to have them 
considered by all pair-groups in the class and by 


a representative pair-group before the class, too. 
In the case of the Berlin issue such “solutions” as 
the following may be considered. Is the status- 
quo the answer? Is war the answer? is a free city 
the answer? Or what other “solutions” are within 
the range of possibility? Where should the U.S.A. 
stand with respect to the Berlin crisis; and what 
are the possibilities for negotiation? All ideas 
should be “tried out” and the probable argu- 
ments of representatives of each position pre- 
sented. Some “correlation” of ideas might be seen 
to be possible to “save the face” of both groups 
and a “solution” no one has thought of before 
may be shown to have some merit. This is true 
creative thinking in the area of the social studies. 

All of this work should challenge the best 
brains in a high school class and stimulate all of 
the students. Often the weak students will not be 
very successful; but, on the other hand, one can 
expect that they will do no more poorly than 
otherwise. Some may do much better, and they 
may learn considerably from observing the dra- 
matic role-playing situation. 

The group decision. The studies of Kurt 
Lewin and others have shown that people are 
more likely to act in accord with a belief they 
have decided is sound than upon a belief some- 
one (no matter how enticingly) has presented in 
a lecture. Though the representation of various 


positions and roles in itself can be expected to 
have influence, Sheriff's studies imply that a 
group decision, perhaps made by a secret ballot, 
will determine where the majority stand with re- 
spect to a possible solution and -influence those 
who are in the minority group too, 


Uses oF Dyapic ROLE-PLAYING 


So much for a brief outline of a procedure 
which may be used in dyadic role-playing. These 
techniques could vitalize history classes, for many 
of the issues of earlier days can be brought to life 
by these methods. In world history the possibili- 
ties of role-playing controversial issues are legion; 
and the issues are warm enough to be interesting, 
but they are not too hot. Take, for example, the 
land reform issue in Rome at the time of the 
Gracchi, or John Huss and the Reformation, 
King John and the Magna Carta, the nobility 
versus the peasants at the time of the French 
Revolution, the issues over the League of Na- 
tions at the time of Wilson, etc. Histo-dramas 
bringing these important conflict situations to 
life could make world history much more inter- 
esting and exciting. 

The same procedures can be applied to make 
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some of the issues in United States history more 
deeply understood. For example, the issues re- 
lated to the Revolutionary War, or those facing 
Jefferson and Hamilton at a cabinet meeting, 
Lincoln and McClellan at Antietam, or the rise 
of the New Deal, and many others are most ap- 
propriate. The authors suggest that such issues 
with all their facets could be “role-played” in 
pair-groups (dyads) to involve the active think- 
ing of as many in the class as possible followed 
by a general sociodramatic presentation, analysis, 
and consideration of the implications of “solu- 
tions.” 

Contemporary issues are probably the best 
medium for dyadic role-playing. Local, national, 
and international issues are appropriate in this 
connection. Locally, taxation problems, urban 
development problems, school segregation prob- 
lems, management-labor problems—when sub- 
mitted to dyadic interaction—can stimulate a 
great deal of interest and worthwhile study. 
These also serve to promote the development of 
insight with respect to community issues now too 
frequently slighted in social classes. 

Issues are legion on the national scene. Here 
labor-capital relations become national issues; 
similarly taxation problems, civil rights prob- 
lems, farm problems, conservation problems, 
problems of family policy, population policy, 
and many others can be treated by means of 
dyadic-interaction. 

Finally, on the international scene, pertinent 
problems seem to mount. The crises touched 
upon in this article indicate the possible scope. 
Often these issues are extremely complex and 
they can prove difficult to handle. But these, too, 
can be treated by means of dyadic role-playing. 
Local, national, and international problems are 
now increasingly enmeshed. An issue of relatively 
local concern (a tariff on Fuller’s earth) can pro- 
duce national action and have international re- 
verberation. On the other hand, the divisive 
question of the entrance of Red China to the 
United Nations can become a hot, community, 
election issue in a Congressional district in II- 
linois. Thus, related aspects of such contempo- 
rary affairs at different levels—local to interna- 
tional—provide excellent learning opportunities 
useful in several different phases of a unit. The 
writers would encourage teachers to explore the 
varying uses of role-playing in introducing a 
topic, for clarifying opposing viewpoints, as a 
part of group hypothesizing, in summarizing a 
lesson, and in evaluating the outcomes of instruc- 
tion. 


One of the alarming tendencies in education in 
our time is the timidity and even failure of many 
teachers of the social studies to face squarely 
social issues past and present. One reason for this 
failure has been the difficulty the teacher has had 
in separating himself or herself from one side cr 
other of an issue. Another may be the lack of 
enough good techniques for the “fair” and “just” 
treatment of issues. The authors suggest dyadic 
role-playing, alone or in combination with socio- 
drama, as one answer to a very important prob- 
lem in teaching for citizenship. 

According to Simmel, the dyad or pair-group 
is the “social germ” in which fundamental or ele- 
mental social relationships take place. Since lo- 
cal, national, and international relationships 
over social issues are often too complicated or 
vast to be readily comprehended, especially by 
the young student, the “compression” of the es- 
sentials into a dyadic relationship may be ex- 
pected to be comprehensible. Simulated inter- 
action in the dyad with respect to an issue, fre- 
quently in conjunction with the sociodrama, is 
outlined here as a means that helps make social 
issues both real and, at the same time, “approach- 
able” in the classroom. 
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A Reading-Writing Technique 


Patrick J. Malloy 











O YOU have difficulty in finding time to 
adequately correct essays and papers in 
history? 

How do you measure meaning, thought, under- 
standing and comprehension? 

Several years ago, I made the uncomfortable 
discovery that my students did very well on a fac- 
tual measure of their understanding of history, 
but they were rather puzzled about what the facts 
meant.* 

The College Board’s description of what they 
proposed to measure in their test stated, “It is 
more than a test of facts. Achievement in the 
social studies does require factual knowledge, 
but such knowledge is only one of the essentials 
of competence, which may be defined as the abil- 
ity to: (1) understand basic facts, terms, and con- 
cepts, (2) perceive relationships among these, and 
apply this knowledge to the interpretation of so- 
cial studies materials. Thus the emphasis of the 
test is on understanding and ability to use what 
has been learned.”? Since the College Board state- 
ment seemed to me to be a succinct statement of 
what good history instruction should achieve, I 
began to look for ways to do this. 

My answer has been the précis. Here is how 
I use it. 

I assign a chapter in a text. Then the student 
is limited to a single sheet of composition paper, 
on which he must compact, compress, and con- 
solidate the ideas in the chapter into a brief, con- 
cise, and accurate condensation of the original. 
The student must, in the précis, retain the same 
point of emphasis, the intent, and the flavor of 
the original selection. He must provide for an 
orderly transition of ideas. He must consider 
carefully what it is that the author of the text is 
trying to tell him and come to grips with the 
thought upon which the chapter is based. 

In my use of this technique, I have payed par- 
ticular attention to the careful evaluation of the 
précis submitted. Early submissions were usually 
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inadequate. Minimum standards of acceptability 
were established, and unsatisfactory précis were 
returned for further work and resubmission. It 
took from four to six weeks before the students 
could handle the précis with comparative ease. 

As the students developed accuracy with the 
précis, an amazing thing happened to their es- 
says. The essays became shorter, but they were 
compact, precise, and exact. The wordy essay be- 
came a thing of the past. Every word written 
added to the message the student was trying to 
convey. 

I then assigned more complex reading, such 
as Madison's Federalist Number 10. The précis 
resulting from this selection were most gratifying. 
My students had learned to think in history. The 
précis can be used effectively to measure thought 
in historical selections such as those found in 
Commager’s Documents of American History. 

Using the same technique with book reviews, 
I found the précis an excellent means of deter- 
mining whether or not the student really under- 
stood what the author was trying to say. 

I first experimented with this technique three 
years ago in the Clarkstown High School’s Pro- 
gram for the Able Student. The next year, when 
some of the students who had participated in the 
program returned from college, they reported 
that the précis technique had proved extremely 
helpful to them in their college work—both in 
their reading and writing. 

Although I am here making a case for the need 
for students to grasp the thought behind the 
chapters in their text, let me hasten to add that it 
is equally important that they gain a knowledge 
of facts. 1 make maximum use of factual type ex- 
aminations and other measures of factual knowl- 
edge. The précis complements factual knowledge 

(Concluded on page 366) 


1“Obedient Reading Habits Decried.” The New York 
Times. March 1, 1959. Dr. William C. Perry, Harvard Uni- 
versity, found in examining 1500 Harvard freshmen on a 
g0-page chapter of a history text that uniformly they did 
very well on multiple choice questions which measured de- 
tail, but of the 1500 Freshmen examined only 15 were able 
“to write a short statement on what the chapter was all 
about in terms of its basic theme.” 

2A Description of the College Board Achievement Tests. 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1956. p. 104. 





The Space Age in Junior High 


School Social Studies Programs 
Royce H. Knapp 








OR the past three years there has been 

wide discussion on how America’s junior 

high schools should adjust or revise their 
social studies programs to meet the realities of 
what has been called the Space Age. Some schools 
have. been making adjustments in their social 
studies programs by adding new units, deleting 
old ones, and obtaining materials which will in- 
clude new concepts, information, and ideas on 
the Space Age. The purpose of this study is to 
determine to what extent there has been a modi- 
fication of junior high school social studies as a 
result of the past three years of international and 
national developments in the Space Age. 

The evidence in this study has been gathered 
through visitations to classrooms, discussions 
with curriculum directors, analyses of widely 
used social studies textbooks, and a question- 
naire sent to 600 of the 6,000 junior high schools 
in the United States. A little more than one-half 
of the 600 schools have answered the question- 
naire. Evidence has been received from every 
large school system in the United States. More- 
over, there has been wide enough distribution 
of those returned so that one may determine 
rather clearly what is being taught about the 
Space Age in almost every type and size of junior 
high school in almost every kind of community 
in the nation. It has also been rewarding to dis- 
cover that evidence was received from every state. 

The major questions included in the survey 


were: 
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1. Which social studies courses are required in 
the 7th, 8th, and oth grades? 

g. List the new units, topics, or emphases that 
have been added in the past three years to the 
7th, 8th, and gth grades to describe, interpret, o 
explain the Space Age. ; 

g. List the teaching resources which have been 
most helpful in teaching new units or topics on 
the Space Age. 

4. What are the chief shortages in teaching re- 
sources in teaching the new units or topics on 
the Space Age? 


GENERAL CURRICULUM TRENDS 


The most typical and widely offered program 
of junior high school social studies in the United 
States includes World Geography in the seventh 
grade, American History in the eighth grade, and 
Civics or Citizenship in the ninth grade. This 
seems to be a typical pattern throughout the na- 
tion. 

On the basis of classroom visitations, other sur- 
veys, and the questionnaire in this study, one 
must conclude that the above program is present 
in about 70 percent of the schools. A very small 
group of schools offers a core program or a block 
program combining English and Social Studies. 
The best estimate is that this constitutes about 
5 percent of the schools. About 25 percent of the 
schools are required by law to offer some study of 
the local state. This may seem confusing until 
one realizes that in some of the states this type 
of study is often integrated with American 
history and geography. 

Another point that needs to be made is that 
there seems to be an increase, generally, in the 
past few years in the number of schools offering 
a course in World Geography at the ninth-grade 
level. 

As anyone knows who is familiar with junior 
high schools, the greatest discussions of curricu- 
lum change center on the ninth-grade program. 
Here one discovers the study of vocations, guid- 
ance, geography, civics, European history, family 
living, and American history. There is greater 
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diversity in the offerings in the ninth grade than 
in any other junior high school grade in social 
studies. In many schools where the ninth grade is 
part of a four-year high school, the college pre- 
paratory youth do not take social studies in the 
ninth grade. This often results in the offering of 
a so-called non-academic, or “watered down” So- 
cial Science course or World Geography. 

About 10 percent of the schools queried indi- 
cate that they are now in the process of revising 
their programs. Thirty percent state that they 
have modified their junior high school program 
in the last three years. About 50 percent indicate 
that the program of junior high school social 
studies that they are now offering has been in 
effect ten years. What surprises the writer is that 
at least 10 percent of the schools indicate that 
their junior high school program has been in ef- 
fect for 11 years or longer. Some state that their 
present program has not been changed in 25 
years. 

The above evidence, of course, correlates very 
closely with the production and sale of social 
studies textbooks. Visitations with curriculum 
directors also verify the current trends stated 


above. 


SpACE-AGE EMPHASES 


An analysis of the recently added units, topics, 
or emphases on the Space Age in junior high 
schools social studies reveals three main trends 
of revision and change. 

The first trend, and it is nearly universal, is the 
widespread and increasing uses being made of 
newspapers, news magazines, and current events 
weeklies. Teacher after teacher at all three grade 
levels, indicates that they are teaching most of the 
major topics of the Space Age which involve 
scientific change, political developments, eco- 
nomic developments, and social problems 
through the use of current materials. In fact, 
about 80 percent of the schools show this major 
trend. 

The second major trend shows that teachers 
are increasing the study time and units that 
treat Africa, Russia, China, and Asia. Since 
Russia is America’s chief competitor for leader- 
ship in Africa and other underdeveloped parts 
of the world, and, is at the same time, our chief 
competitor in the study and exploration of Outer 
Space, this has undoubtedly given impetus to the 
study of Russia in the junior high schools. This 
is validated also from many personal visits with 
curriculum directors and from analyses of de- 
velopments in the recently revised seventh-grade 


geography textbooks. Publishers and authors are 
increasingly including more material which is 
more up to date on Russia, Asia, and Africa. 
About one-third of the schools indicate that they 
have been at work giving new emphasis and 
study time to these areas. 

The third major trend reveals the addition of 
new units and topics of study on the Space Age 
in about 25 percent of the junior high school 
social studies programs. In the schools which in- 
dicate new topics and units, there is a considera- 
ble amount of agreement from school to school 
on the new topics or units which have been 
added. It is interesting to note, also, that some 
of these topics appear in more than one grade. 
The study does not reveal what is being elimi- 
nated in order to make way for the inclusion of 
these topics. However, the list of topics and 
units added, indicate that they have become a 
part of an already established course in World 
Geography, American History, Community and 
State Study, or Civics. For each grade these new 
topics are listed below: 


Seventh-Grade Units and Topics 


The World: Its Place in the Universe 

Our Earth in Space 

. Fundamentals of Space Flight 

Space-Age Geography 

Local Industries Related to the Space Age 
Travel and Communication in the Space Age 
The Solar System 

The Influence of Science on U. S. History 

New Emphasis on Africa, Russia, Asia 

. The Space Age of Tomorrow 

- Youth and the Space Age 

. Exploring Space 

. Space Progress in Foreign Affairs 

. Living with the Earth’s Peoples in the Space Age 
. Missiles and Satellites 


i 
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Eight-Grade Units and Topics 


. Missiles and History 

. Influence of the Space Age on our Responsibilities 

. Influence of the Space Age on our Relations with 
Other Nations 

. Atomic Development and Energy Control 

. Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 

. Missile Race Competition 

. Atomic and Nuclear Warfare 

. Postwar Changes in World Power 

. Eisenhower Administration and the Space Age 

. Twentieth Century Foreign Affairs 

. Commercial Uses of Jets and Missiles 

. Scientific Phases of UNESCO 

. Geography and Space 

. Relationship to Latin America 

. Americanism and Communism in the Space Age 

. The International Race for Space 

. World Relationships in our Times 

. The U. S. as an Industrial Power 

. The Effects of the Cold War on Scientific Progress 
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. Using Peaceful Means to Solve Problems 
. The importance of Rocket Advances 
. The New Issues in the United Nations 


Ninth-Grade Units and Topics 


. Citizenship in the Space Age 

. Africa and Asia 

. Geonomics (Political and Economic Geography) 

. Russia’s Role in Science 

. Geographical Foundations of National Power 

. Foreign Relations in the Space Age 

The Effect of Shortened Distances in Communica- 
tion 

The U. S. as a World Power Today 

. Man Conquers Time and Space 

. The Relationship of the Earth to the Rest of the 

Universe 

. Long Range Weapons of War 

. Space-Age Occupations 

. The Effects of the Space Age on Professions 

. Economic Life in the Space Age 

. World Neighbors in the Space Age 

. Communism vs. Democracy 

. Citizenship in the Space Age 

. Polar Regions: Their New Importance 
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HELPFUL TEACHING RESOURCES 


When teachers were asked to list the teaching 
resources which they have found to be most help- 
ful for giving emphasis to, and for teaching units 
on, the new concepts of the Space Age, their 
answers reveal an astonishing dependence upon a 
wide range of newspapers, magazines, student 
newspapers, radio and television programs, and 
pamphlets. Of course, as one might expect, every 
school lists a textbook for each year of the junior 
high school social studies. The contents of the 
textbooks are a very good clue to the content 
of the course, but one must conclude that junior 
high school teachers today use an abundance of 
other teaching materials. For many years these 
have been used in high school and college classes. 
It is rather common when one visits junior high 
school social studies classes, to see recent copies of 
Harpers Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly, The 
New York Times, U.S. News and World Report, 
Newsweek, and other adult magazines and news- 
papers on the reading table. This, then, consti- 
tutes a major trend because, obviously, teachers 
are relying upon these adult news magazines for 
much of their own current information, and for 
making assignments to pupils. 

So that we may look systematically at the list- 
ing of helpful teaching resources and draw some 
conclusions, they will be discussed under a group 
of headings in ‘the following paragraphs: 


Textbooks. Evidently teachers throughout the 
nation still expect the textbook to carry the main 


outline of the courses. It is interesting to note 
that of all the textbooks in use in the more than 
goo junior high schools of this survey, not one 
was more than ten years of age in copyright date. 
One finds older textbooks in use around the 
country, but it is obvious from this survey and 
from personal visitations, that teachers are re- 
sponsive to the new production efforts of pub- 
lishers. 

On the basis of this study, it would appear 
that not more than 25 percent of the books in 
use are over five years of age in copyright or re- 
vision. Therefore, it is evident that junior high 
schools are responsive to the new, revised, and 
up-to-date efforts of authors and publishers. 

Nevertheless, many teachers’ comments indi- 
cate that they do not expect to discover much 
new material on the Space Age in the present 
social studies textbooks. 


Magazines. Seventy percent of the teachers 
state that they use news magazines and other 
kinds of general adult magazines in their teach- 
ing. One can certainly see that this is a major 
trend. One might also ask the critics of our 
reading systems where eighth and ninth grade 
youngsters learned to read this kind of adult ma- 
terial. High on the list of the magazines used to 
teach Space-Age ideas are Time, Newsweek, and 
U. S. News and World Report. These are closely 
followed by Readers’ Digest, Life, Look, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, Scientific American, and 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Teachers have the habit of saving particular 
issues of magazines, and one usually discovers 
that it is because of a special article that presents 
new information or ideas. For example, one often 
sees several issues of Saturday Evening Post se- 
lected because of its well written series, “Adven- 
tures of the Mind,” in the junior high class- 
rooms. Magazines, then, have become, in this 
writer’s opinion, a major source of instructional 
material for the junior high school. 


Newspapers. We have known for some time 
that high school social studies teachers are using 
newspapers very widely in all grades. We have 
also known that The New York Times, The New 
York Herald Tribune, and The Christian Science 
Monitor are available in most high school  li- 
braries, and that youngsters are assigned readings 
from them. This writer is surprised, however, 
that one third of the junior high schools indicate 
that they are now using these newspapers system- 
atically in their instructional program. Some 
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teachers state that they clip special articles and 
file them. 

More than 50 percent of the schools indicate 
that they also use their own local newspaper in 
teaching. What is happening is that schools are 
using the large metropolitan newspapers which 
carry major feature stories for national and in- 
ternational events. For example, in a middle- 
western junior high school, the bulletin board 
was recently covered with clippings from the 
local newspaper showing the installation of a 
major rocket-launching device just a few miles 
from the city. These clipping were taken from 
the local newspaper. The teacher, at the same 
time, assigned readings in a metropolitan news- 
paper which described the whole rocket-defense 
system. This is rather typical of the way in 
which local newspapers and national newspapers 
are used in junior high schools. 


Television and Radio. About one fourth of the 
schools show that they are now using selected 
adult television and radio programs to teach 
Space-Age concepts. Teachers list particular pro- 
grams because these programs have treated Space- 
Age ideas and concepts. Among these programs 
are: 

1. Twentieth Century 

2. Wide Wide World 

3. Journey Into Understanding 

4. Meet the Press 

5. Face the Nation 

- You are There 

7. Men Into Space 
Evidently teachers assign these programs as 
homework. Youngsters take notes and discuss 
them in their classes. Thus, many schools have 
learned to capitalize on adult television pro- 


grams. 


Encyclopedias. It is not surprising that encyclo- 
pedias are being used in junior high school class- 
rooms for teaching about the Space Age. Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopediagand World Book 
Encyclopedia have programs of annual revision 
so that new articles on outer space, space travel, 
and current developments of the International 
Geophysical Year are presented within just a few 
months after the event. A combination of pub- 
lishing skills and mass sales of these encyclopedias 
has kept their prices low and production tech- 
niques high. Study aids, indexes, yearbooks, and 
reference outlines for the teachers’ use, have, of 
course, increased their utilization. About 15 per- 
cent of the schools indicate that they use one of 
these two classroom encyclopedias. 


Pamphlets. It is impossible to list in this re- 
port the names of the pamphlets being used in 
junior high schools. It appears that every teacher 
has his own group of bulletins, monographs, 
pamphlets, and free bulletin-board material that 
he has filed and is saving. Some of these are free, 
some come from the government at relatively low 
cost, and some come from private sources. Taken 
as a whole, the number of pamphlets being used 
in junior high schools is amazing. 


Student Weeklies. This study shows that about 
70 percent of the schools employ weekly news- 
papers, written for junior high school youth. 
This has been a long and continuing trend in 
the schools, and of course, the leaders are Junior 
Scholastic, Weekly News Review, Current Events, 
and the Young Catholic Messenger. 


NEEDED TEACHING RESOURCES 


When one considers thoughtfully the answers 
teachers have given to the question on the chief 
shortages in teaching resources in teaching new 
concepts and ideas on the Space Age, it becomes 
clear that they know what they lack, and also 
some of the problems which result when they 
attempt to teach anything new in the social 
studies. High on the list are written materials 
which seventh- and eighth-grade pupils can read 
and understand. Teachers are searching for ma- 
terials with a high concept level and a relatively 
low reading level. As one teacher states the prob- 
lem, “We need information about space develop- 
ment scaled down to a point where a large num- 
ber of the student body can understand it.” 

Specifically, teachers state that they need the 
following teaching resources for teaching the con- 
cepts of the Space Age in junior high school: 
. Modern, up-to-date maps 
. Adequate film strips and motion pictures 
. An up-to-date classroom encyclopedia 
. Bulletin board materials 
More up-to-date geography and history textbooks 
. TV in the classroom for special programs 
. Specially outlined units on the Space Age 
. More copies of special issues of national news mag- 

azines 
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Some teachers comment that the science de- 
partments are getting special help from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds, but that no 
special aids or teaching resources have been 
added in social studies. One teacher states a view- 
point that many others hold. “Since the public 
is putting so much emphasis and money on sci- 
ence and math, these subjects should carry the 
major responsibility for Space-Age education.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Since this study was limited to a randomly 
selected group of a little over 300 of the nation’s 
6000 junior high schools, it, of course, has limita- 
tions. Nevertheless, the writer has had many 
opportunities to visit dozens of these schools and 
talk with teachers. The conclusions from these 
visitations and the results of the questionnaire 
are in agreement. Also, independent studies of 
curricula and textbook analyses carried on as a 
private research consultant result in comparable 


findings. 


The outstanding facts that this study shows 
are: 

1. Schools still rely upon up-to-date textbooks for their 
junior high school social studies programs. 

2. There is a tremendous use of current materials— 
many at adult levels—in use in junior high schools. 

3- Many schools have been, and are, revising their pro- 
grams to include new concepts and ideas growing out of 
the Space Age. 

4. The basic courses in junior high school social studies 
do not have to be dropped in order to include new ideas. 
Within the framework of existing programs, good teachers 
are adding new emphases, units, and topics to keep their 
program up to date. 
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Conducting Examinations 1n 
Danish Universities 


Henry J. Abraham 








HE examinations administered to degree 

candidates in Denmark’s two universities 

—the staid, old University of Copenhagen 
(1479) and the jaunty, youthful University of 
Aarhus (1928) in Central Jutland—are as refresh- 
ing as they are interesting and well-administered 
in the eyes of the American observer accustomed 
to the type of examinations generally given in 
our own institutions of higher learning. It should 
be noted, however, that a mere 6500 students 
are involved—versus close to 4,000,000 in the 
United States—and that the system of higher edu- 
cation in Denmark is based, more or less, on the 
concept of an intellectual élite. That is, only 
those who, on the basis of a rather thorough and 
quite difficult examination (studentereksamen) 
upon completion of their secondary schooling, 
have shown the intellectual mettle to quaiify, 
may enter the two universities—and, incidentally, 
do so practically gratis. 

Examinations are given twice annually, in 
December/ January and in May/June, to those 
degree candidates who, on their own recognition, 
are ready to take them and have indicated a 
willingness to do so by signing the petitum (a 
“declaration of intention”) with the proper 
authorities. There is very little, if any, paternal- 
istic pressure upon them to submit to these 
examinations. The student is guided by his per- 
sonal drive to finish his work and obtain his 
degree. On the average, this takes two years 
longer than in the standard American four-year 
college or university, but the Danish degree, 
coming at the end of roughly six years after hav- 
ing entered the university, in effect combines the 
equivalents of our bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees—if not more. (Quite a few students, how- 
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ever, take longer than six years to obtain their 
degree in view of part-time or even full-time 
necessary employment “‘on the side.”’) 

In the vast majority of disciplines there are 
few, if any, examinations “in course,” as we know 
them, save in a number of relatively isolated sub- 
jects taken incidentally to the candidate’s main 
field of concentration. The examinations dis- 
cussed herein, both the written and the oral, are 
given at two stages of the student’s university 
career (forpréve and 2. del); they determine 
whether or not he shall reccive his degree in 
the subject of his choice.1 Ou no level of the 
student’s path through the university—with the 
exception just noted—are there “mid-terms,” 
“hourlies,” or “finals” of the type generally ad- 
ministered in our schools—and “class quizzes,” so 
common in some of our institutions, would be 
viewed both as a waste of time and a poor joke! 
On the other hand, a student may ask for “trial 
examinations” and/or @velsesopgaver (“exer- 
cises”) designed to give him a foretaste of the 
examinations. 

The sole prerequisite for admission to the ex- 
aminations at issue is the successful passing of a 
general examination in philosophy, known as the 
filosofikum, which seems to vary in difficulty as 
well as content with the personnel involved, It 
is customarily administered to all students with- 
in one year after their matriculation, although 
a student may request postponement until a later 
date. Degree candidates who fail to pass an ex- 
amination in the Danish universities are free to 
continue to attend all classes until such time as 
they believe themselves to be “ready” for ex- 
amining purposes on the nearest date fixed. In 
general, the Danish students, as is true of most 


*For example, a candidate in Political Science (Stats- 
kundskab) at the University of Aarhus must thus pass ex- 
aminations in the following eight fields: (1) “Political Sci- 
ence in Outline,” (2) “Political Economics,” (g) “Statistics,” 
(4) “Constitutional and Administrative Law,” (5) “History 
of Political Ideas,” (6) “Comparative Government and 
Public Administration,” (7) “International Relations,” and 
(8) “Modern History.” 
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of those in the countries of Western Europe, do 
a great deal of independent study and thus set 
their own pace—depending, to some extent, upon 
the subject involved. 

As indicated, each examination in the candi- 
date’s major field consists of both a written and 
an oral part, administered in the usual sequence. 
No one passes who does not master both parts 
with an over-all average corresponding roughly 
to our “B.” If a candidate passes only one part, 
no matter which of the two, he fails the area of 
his field in which the particular examination was 
given, and he must return for a renewed test. 

The examinations are generally desirable in 
substance and are conducted intelligently. Both 
their written and oral parts are “stiff,” indeed— 
and to those of us who are not really accustomed 
to a profusion of “orals,” the latter especially 
appear to be rather taxing. However, having en- 
countered the system from secondary school on, 
the Danish students are used to the procedure 
involved and—while naturally apprehensive— 
have a fair idea of what to expect. It is hardly 
necessary to state that there is no “cheating prob- 
lem” in the Danish universities. It is ipso facto 
impossible to engage in such sleight of hand in 
the oral part, and in the written it is simply 
frowned upon by the student body. Moreover, 
the examination halls are policed by senior 
faculty members (often drawn from outside the 
university); and, in the highly unlikely event 
of cheating by a student, no such thing as “ex- 
tenuating circumstances,” or similar leniency, 
not infrequently exhibited in our own colleges 
and universities, exists: the irrevokable penalty is 
expulsion. 

The conduct of the oral examinations in the 
various areas of the major subject, which usually 
last 25 to 30 minutes each, is noteworthy: The 
course head sits at one end of a long table, poised 
to question the candidate. Opposite the question- 
ing professor—in many, but not in all, examina- 
tions—sits an official “reporter,” frequently a 
young public lawyer, for instance, who records 
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questions, answers, and other general comments 
that may be made during the course of the ex- 
amination. The student “victim” sits at one of 
the two broad sides of the table, his back to the 
omnipresent, curious audience—composed of fel- 
low students, friends, or anyone else who may 
wish to sit in. It is an important principle that 
all oral examinations must be conducted 
publicly. 

The examinee faces usually two, sometimes 
three, so-called “censors,” a very interesting and 
vital institution in the conduct of these examina- 
tions. The “censors” are professionals, trained in 
the subject-matter of the examination, and, to- 
gether with the questioning professor, constitute 
judge and jury of the candidate’s performance. 
Decisions are reached after due deliberation and 
consultation among questioner and “censors.” 
The two oral examinations, which this observer 
happened to attend, were in the field of Consti- 
tutional Law; the two “censors” in attendance 
were the past and present Presiding Officers of 
the Western (Jutland) Appellate Division of Den- 
mark’s judiciary (Vestre Landsret), roughly com- 
parable to one of the United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. Prospective “censors” are in- 
formed well in advance of their—not unwelcome 
—assignments (for which they receive a not overly 
generous per diem) and are expected to make 
themselves available. But they may refuse to serve 
on their own recognition. 

There is much to be said for this intriguing 
system of oral examinations. It is rather time- 
consuming, of course; but it is administered 
fairly and thoroughly, it is ably conducted, and 
it effectively eliminates much of the “hanky 
panky” that so often attends the standard ad- 
ministration of examinations here. It may well 
be worthwhile to consider their adoption in some 
of our own colleges and universities, even at the 
course level, especially in advanced subjects 
where the number of students is usually more 
manageable than in the mammoth basic or other 
beginner’s courses. 





A READING-WRITING TECHNIQUE 
(Continued from page 359) 


and aids students in learning how to use factual 
material with maximum effect. 

My students do a great deal more reading and 
writing than they did before I introduced the 
précis technique, but I find that I have a much 
smaller volume of reading and correcting of 


papers. Since the précis has placed emphasis on 
clarity, brevity, and accuracy, my students’ pa- 
pers are shorter and far easier to read. I am 
firmly convinced that the précis has lightened 
my work load and enabled me to do a better job 
of teaching. 





Comparing Study Skills of 
Gifted and Average Pupils 


Sister Josephina, CS.]. 





N THE current research literature, there is a 
I steadily increasing body of data related to 

analyses of the abilities of gifted students. 
With the advent of Terman’s major contribution 
in 1925, each succeeding decade has added find- 
ings, some of which have been based upon ex- 
perimental results, while others have been purely 
subjective in nature. It remained, however, for 
the present decade (1950-1960) to bring to school- 
men, laymen, parents, and even pupils themselves 
the sudden realization of the need for re-evaluat- 
ing the kind of education given to this popula- 
tion. The oft-repeated phrase that the gifted is 
actually retarded in terms of his production 
merits some study. 

Approximately 6 percent, or one and one-half 
million children in the present school popula- 
tion, fall within the category of the gifted. Such 
a tremendous number demands the attention of 
school personnel to the preparation of adequate 
curricula, lest these superior pupils become an 
economic loss. It is recognized that service to 
these pupils is actually service to our society and 
culture. 

Have schools sufficiently recognized the need 
for paying special attention to the education of 
the gifted? Similarly, have state legislatures any 
statutes for the organization of classes for these 
pupils? The research reveals that in four in- 
stances—California, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania—some consideration through; the 
enactment of state law has been provided to aid 
in the solution of the problem of educating the 
gifted. The problem itself, however, is still far 
from being solved. 

The terms, capacity, ability, aptitude, endow- 
ment, and gifted, appear to be used indis- 
criminately in describing the superior pupil. 

The innate or undeveloped power of an indi- 
vidual is called his capacity for a given task, 
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while his actual power to perform or achieve is 
termed his ability. Capacity, then, is the raw 
material from which ability is developed. A 
pupil may possess a particular type of ability in 
which he is able to perform far above the aver- 
age, as in art or music. This pupil, too, is classi- 
fied among the gifted, but in a restricted area. 
An aptitude is best described as an ease in learn- 
ing as shown through achievement resulting from 
capacity and training. A specific talent emanating 
from innate capacity may be classified as an en- 
dowment. The term, “gifted,” first used by 
Whipple in 1919," refers to that pupil with super- 
normal capacity, ability, and aptitude. The ma- 
jority place the gifted at and above 130 1.Q., 
which marks the limit of the upper 2 percent of 
the population range. 

Underlying achievement is the ability to de- 
velop a set of study habits which, when used 
efficiently, guarantee maximum returns. In other 
words, study habits or skills become the vehicle 
by which the gifted, using his superior ability, 
may reach the successful mastery of a desired 
learning. It matters little that he can read well if 
he does not know and apply the basic reading 
skills, the tools of research, and the needed disci- 
pline to gather, synthesize, organize, and present 
his data. 


The achievement of the gifted and average 
pupils in a study skills test was analyzed and 
evaluated. Two hundred pupils in grades 5 and 
6 enrolled in ten schools composed the testing 
sample. Operationally, gifted pupils were defined 
as having an I.Q. of 130 or above; average pupils 
were those whose I.Q. fell between go and 109 
(California Test of Mental Maturity). The gifted 
group (N = 100) had a mean I.Q. of 137.41, with 
a sigma of 6.52; the average group (N = 100) had 
a mean I.Q. of 101.48, with a sigma of 5.00. For 
purposes of analysis, the subjects were divided on 


*Guy M. Whipple. “Supernormal Children.” Cyclopedia 
of Education (Edited by Paul Munroe). New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1919. p. 465. 
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the basis of sex, grade, sex within grade, and sex 
within the grade according to ability. Applying 
the “t” test of significance, the resulting data 
indicated homogeneity in mental ability for the 
various sub-groups. No “t” test approximated the 
.05 level of confidence. 


TABLE I 


GRapE PLACEMENT FoR GrrTeD AND AVERAGE GROUPS 
In Stupy SKILLS PERFORMANCE 








Grade Placement 


Grade Sex Study Skills 





Girls and Boys 
Girls and Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 





Girls and Boys 
Girls and Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 


Average 

















A study skills test (Stanford Achievement Test 
of Study Skills) was administered to the total 
group. Raw score data were used for statistical 
analysis. The possible score of 49 was the sum of 
the three sub-tests. No part scores were reported 
for the sub-tests. Table I, which appears above, 
shows the grade placement in study skills per- 
formance for the sub-groups. The average grade 
placements were 6.6 for grade six and 5.6 for 
grade five. To determine the expected level of 
achievement, the work of A. McN. Horn? was 
chosen as the basic measure. Because of the 
homogeneity of the groups and the specific tests 
differing from that used by Horn, a new ex- 


2A. McN. Horn. “Uneven Distribution of the Effects of 
Specific Factors.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity of South California, 1937. 


pectancy formula was computed. The resulting 
“XA” or Expected Achievement Formula for 
Study Skills was .67 (M.A.) + .33 (C.A.). 

The question arose, however, as to the inter- 
polation of data to determine the grade place- 
ment of the gifted students. Correspondence with 
World Book Company produced findings to be 
used in the interpretation of grade norms for a 
superior group. Thus, the expected grade place- 
ment for the gifted in grade five was 8.92, and in 
grade six, 10.42. If, in Table I, one compares the 
actual with the predicted performance of the 
gifted, a marked deviation is noted. 

Table II summarizes the deviations from the 
expected levels, presenting the mean discrepancy 
for each group. 


TABLE II 


MEAN Discrepancy Scores ror GIFTED AND AVERAGE 
Puptts In Stupy SKILLs 








Mean Diff. 
Gifted and 
Average 


Deviation 
Grade and Mean 
Sex Group an, Deviation 





—16.40 
—14.52 


Boys 5—Gifted —488 


Boys s—Average | —423 —1.88 


—13.64 


Boys 6—Gifted —302 
—18.40 


Boys 6—Average —486 


Girls 5—Gifted! 
Girls s—Average —402 


Girls 6—Gifted — 590 
Girls 6— Average 457 


—4.76 


—542 —20.36 


we a9 Average 


—4.32 


—23.60 


—17.52 —6.08 


Average 























Each sub-group, gifted as well as average, pre- 
sented a minus discrepancy between actual and 
expected performance in study skills. In four out 
of five cases, however, the average showed a 
smaller deviation when compared with that of 
the gifted, thus indicating that the expected level 
of performance of the average pupils more closely 
approximated their actual level. 

Retardation in study skills ability (the dis- 
crepancy between the expected and the actual 
achievement) resulted for both groups. Yet, in 
actual performance, the gifted were more re- 
tarded than were the pupils of average ability. 





What do we mean by “academic achievement”? If it is something we are trying to assess, then it 
seems reasonable to ask first of all what it is. In current usage, it is a fuzzy term that may mean any 
one of a dozen unspecified things: the sum total of information a student has at his command when 
he finishes a course of instruction, the getting of a passing grade in a course regardless of what may 
lie behind the grade, the score on a test that has “achievement” in the title, and so on. (From Henry 
S. Dyer, “On the Assessment of Academic Achievement,” Teachers College Record, November 1960) 





Science Paperbacks 


in Social Studies 
Morris Gall 








HE social studies teacher does not need to 

be reminded that his subject is intimately 

related to science. In at least three aspects 
the social studies curriculum is science oriented. 
The history of science constitutes a phase of the 
general stream of history. The historian’s reli- 
ance on biography as one avenue for under- 
standing the past means that the outstanding sci- 
entist who, as we shall see, is often a key figure 
in society must be studied .along with other 
leaders in the social studies curriculum. Scientific 
developments themselves must be studied, often 
in considerable technical detail, if social proc- 
esses are to be understood. 

From the invention of the alphabet to the 
latest development in the conquest of space the 
history of science constitutes an important com- 
ponent in general history. In fact world history 
might be organized around a core of science. The 
dynamics of each age might be taught, for ex- 
ample, with A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom as a text. 

The materialism of Heraclitus and Lucretius, 
the medical advances of Hippocrates and Galen, 
the architectural-mathematical knowledge that 
made possible the pyramids, the astronomical cal- 
culations that produced the lunar calendar, the 
development of gunpowder, the various contri- 
butions to the science of navigation, the calcula- 
tions from which our understanding of the solar 
system emerged, the inventions and discoveries 
that led to the use of new sources of power—these 
and many other advances in the mathematical, 
physical, and biological sciences have remained a 
part of the social studies curriculum despite the 
eighteenth-century attempted separation of 
“natural” and “moral” philosophy. 








Dr. Gall is Director of the Teaching Fellowship 
Program of the Graduate School of Education at 
Yeshiva University in New York City. The present 
article on the use of paperbacks in social studies 
teaching is the fifth he has prepared for Social Educa- 
tion since March 1958. In his earlier bibliographies 
he listed paperbacks dealing with American history, 
world history, and the academically talented, 
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Biography is another avenue through which 
the social studies teacher finds himself at home in 
science. The life and work of Euclid, Archimedes, 
Roger Bacon, da Vinci, Harvey, Boyle, Newton, 
Darwin, Mendel, Freud, and Einstein are as 
much a part of the social studies curriculum as 
are the biographies of soldiers, statesmen, and 
rulers. 

Men of science have often played key roles in 
the era in which they lived. Da Vinci, the in- 
ventor, is Leonardo, Master of the Renaissance; 
Benjamin Franklin sired both harnessed elec- 
tricity and the U. S. Constitution; Lavoisier, ;the 
founder of modern chemistry, is Lavoisier, the 
tax-farmer who was guillotined; Weitzmann, the 
father of Israel, is Weitzmann, the scientist who 
helped save Britain in World War I; Bertrand 
Russell, the Earl who went to jail as a pacifist, 
and Alfred North Whitehead, the philosopher 
who came to Harvard after his compulsory retire- 
ment at Cambridge, are the authors of the great 
work, Principia Mathematica; Einstein, the Jew 
who was driven from Nazi Germany, and Fermi, 
who fled Fascist Italy because he was married to 
a Jew, are atomic scientists whose work in 
America altered the course of history. The bi- 
ography of any of these is an invaluable resource 
for the study of history. 


Finally, the social studies teacher finds it neces- 
sary to understand and teach many facts and 
principles of both theoretical and applied sci- 
ence. It is impossible to teach a unit on trans- 
portation and communication without a treat- 
ment of the scientific facts that explain the prog- 
ress from the ships of the Vikings, of Columbus, 
and of the clipper era to the steam-powered, the 
diesel, and the atomic-powered vessels of today; 
the railroad, the telegraph, telephone, cable, 
radio, television, airplane, jet, rocket, Sputnick, 
radar, and the blueprints for the future consti- 
tute aspects of both the social studies curricula 
and the science curricula. 

The Industrial Revolution has long been 
taught in social studies classes not only as a de- 
velopment of eighteenth-century British genius 
and enterprise but also as an on-going process in 
which the history of our contemporary world 
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can be studied through the work of UNESCO 
and through the international planning and exe- 
cution of experiments connected with the geo- 
physical year. 

In short, the social studies teacher finds him- 
self working with the science teacher—I was 
about to say as a science teacher—when he is 
treating the history of science, the biography of 
a scientist, or the impact of scientific develop- 
ments on society. To this may be added the earth 
science taught in geography, the mathematics 
aspects of economics, and the science orientation 
of archaeology and anthropology. Methodologi- 
cally also the physical, biological, and the social 
sciences are akin. 

That scientists are aware of the relationship of 
their disciplines to social studies is amply demon- 
strated by each monthly issue of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists. Men of science feel im- 
pelled to take an increasingly active part in 
politics. 

Traditionally, teacher and student in the social 
studies have relied on a few paragraphs or a 
chapter in the textbook, supplemented perhaps 
by an occasional examination of an encyclopedia 
article, to supply information on these topics. 
There is, however, a large and growing body of 
literature to which teachers and students are now 
turning for enlightenment about scientists and 
their work. Many of these books are available in 
inexpensive paperbacks which are frequently 
found in the school library, classroom library, and 
in students’ home libraries. 

The titles listed below and many others are 
often accepted in social studies classes as readily 
as they are in science classes. Each is concerned 
with the social implications of the scientific ma- 
terial with which it deals. The student who sees 
this relationship will inevitably have a better 
grasp of both science and social studies. 
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Revitalizing American History 
| Thomas A. Bailey 








STRADIVARIUS is a marvelous instru- 
ment, but in the hands of a gorilla it 
is only wood, glue, and gut. American 

listory is a marvelous subject, but in the hands of 
an ex-fullback it can be dust, cobwebs, and ashes. 
If it inspires boredom and even hate, the primary 
fault lies with the instructors, and with those 
high school administrators who believe that any- 
one can teach history who is semi-literate and 
who can keep his textbook open while the stu- 
dents keep theirs closed. 

We who offer college-level American history 
are confronted with the formidable challenge of 
breathing new life into an old subject that has 
already lost its virginity and much of its suspense. 
We shall fail in our task unless we can arouse 
the active interest and participation of the stu- 
dent. He who is awake can learn something; he 
who is asleep can learn nothing. The subjects 
that interest us we remember, whether baseball 
scores, stock market quotations, or the telephone 
numbers of attractive people. The subjects that 
bore us we speedily forget. 

I do not subscribe to the “mental muscle” 
theory; that is, that we remember only what 
comes with strain and pain. This philosophy 
might work in a German gymnasium, but not 
with a generation of Americans seemingly dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of slaphappiness. Visit a 
secondhand bookstore some time, and note how 
many of the textbooks, purchased in good faith, 
bear obvious marks of having been read only to 
the end of chapter one, if that far. 

We teachers of history must first of all associ- 
ate the seemingly dead past with the living pres- 
ent, the era about which the student knows 
something at firsthand. The unknown can always 








This is an abridged version of an address the author 
delivered at the Conference on the Advanced Place- 
ment Program in History, held at Stanford Univer- 
sity in June 1960. Dr. Bailey is Byrne Professor of 
American History at Stanford and the author of a 
number of books, including A Diplomatic History of 
the American People (sixth edition, 1958); The Ameri- 
can Pageant (1956); and America Faces Russia (1950). 
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be explained more intelligibly in terms of the 
known. Freedom of the seas in 1812 may seem 
about as vital as Ramses until we point out that 
the roping off of vast areas in the Pacific Ocean 
for bomb tests and rocket shots recently forced 
the issue into the headlines. All the instructor 
has to do is to prepare a series of tabbed nine- 
by-twelve folders, one for each class discussion, 
and feed into them newspaper clippings, tear 
sheets from magazines, notes on current books, 
and apt quotations by contemporaries, all of 
which add freshness and timeliness to the past. 

We should also demonstrate that history can 
be useful as well as alive. I have little patience 
with the art-for-art’s-sake pedant. The skeleton- 
cluttered path to the past is strewn with mistakes, 
blunders, object lessons, even morals. History is 
to our race what memory is to the individual. 
Every generation of apes begins where the last 
one began because apes have no way of passing 
on the accumulated experiences of apedom. How 
much better are we than the apes if, with the 
record before us, we refuse to read it and heed it? 
If the sleepers at Pearl Harbor in 1941 had only 
known that Japan had struck without warning 
in 1904, and that by 1941 the declaration of war 
had gone out of style, they might not have been 
caught with their planes down. 

I am not suggesting that history repeats itself 
in carbon-copy form, or that a knowledge of past 
mistakes is an ironclad guarantee against future 
mistakes. But we would do well to scrutinize the 
past, with due regard for changed conditions, 
as we embark upon the blunders of this genera- 
tion. 

We can further generate interest by stimulat- 
ing thought, resistant though many students may 
be to this novel approach. Facts fade but ideas 
linger. We can emphasize cause and effect— 
synthesis, analysis, hypothesis. We can encourage 
activity rather than passivity in learning. We 
can search out the “whys” rather than the 
“whats,” the analytical rather than the purely 
narrative and descriptive. We can concern our- 
selves not only with the “has beens” but also 
with the “might have beens”—in moderation. For 
example, the sparks ought to fly in a discussion 
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of what would have happened if the Americans 
had accepted the British offer of home rule in 
1778. 

We can also adopt the technique of the fiction 
writer and play up clash, conflict, and contro- 
versy. A good fight normally arouses interest, 
whether we are Irish or not. Conflict is the very 
warp and woof of American history: Puritan 
versus Quaker, seaboard versus backcountry, the 
plowholder versus the bondholder, Wilson versus 
Lodge, Khrushchev vérsus Eisenhower. 


Another sure-fire way of arousing interest is 
to clothe the skeletons of important personages 
with flesh and blood, from Washington with his 
painful false teeth to Eisenhower with his pain- 
ful insides. Sectionalism, nationalism, and im- 
perialism are important “isms,” but they linger 
longer if we hang them on personality pegs. In 
the spirit of television, which our students under- 
stand all too well, we can have “good guys” and 
“bad guys”—with due regard for fair judgments. 
In the spirit of the gridiron, which our students 
likewise understand, we can have'all-American 
cabinets and Halls of Fame. We can even set 
up a Hall of Infamy, with such likely charter 
candidates as Benedict Arnold and Joseph R. 
McCarthy. 

In emphasizing human interest, we can also 
employ a judicious seasoning of brief poetical 
passages, snatches of songs, bits of scandal, and 
amusing anecdotes, as well as surprising or 
ironical details, quotable quotes, quips, and slo- 
gans.* The alert teacher will spot colorful items 
in his reading which he will record on cards for 
insertion in a special file or in his thickening 
topical folders. But he must bear in mind that 
such devices are to be used for illustrative pur- 
poses and not as ends in themselves. He must 
never have more frosting than cake. 

We can further command attention by explod- 
ing the major myths. We need not pursue de- 
bunking for debunking’s sake, but we cannot get 
at the truth until we have cleared away the 
underbrush of fable. We must teach the student 
to challenge all basic assumptions and sweeping 
generalizations, for in so doing we sharpen his 
critical faculties. The younger generation is gen- 
erally aroused rather than repelled by a judicious 
amount of debunking. One of my colleagues 
from Massachusetts, who taught briefly at the 
University of Texas, remembers how apprecia- 


*See George E. Shankle. American Mottoes and Slogans, 
New York: H. W. Wiison Co., 1941. 


tively his classes responded when he daringly 
whittled the Alamo down to size. 

The student may even be encouraged to keep a 
Myth Book. Over the years I have built up a 
bulging one myself, consisting of hundreds of 
bare statements of exploded concepts arranged 
chronologically, with proper documentation. In- 
cluded is the quip that the United States never 
lost a war or won a conference, attributed to 
Will Rogers, the rope-twirling “poet lariat” of 
the 1920's. In beefing up a Myth Book the in- 
structor should keep closely in touch with the 
professional journals for articles, reviews, and 
notices of books. Of indispensable value is the 
series of pamphlets issued by the Service Center 
for Teachers of History.? 


We can also add zest to our subject by reveal- 
ing a sense of humor. History wilts in the hands 
of instructors who regard class sessions as con- 
tinuous funeral services for the honored dead. 
We teachers are not in show business, quite obvi- 
ously, but the student learns more while smiling 
than snoring. Men like Abraham Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson had their witty side, and we 
purposefully distort history if we ignore the con- 
tributions of James Russell Lowell, Mark Twain, 
Finley Peter Dunne, Will Rogers, Henry L. 
Mencken, and others. Nor should we overlook 
the uniquely turned phrase. The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff may be described, outside Hooverian cir- 
cles, as a blow below the trade belt. This is 
earthy language that both Abraham Lincoln and 
our sports-minded students can understand, al- 
though perhaps not Mr. Hoover. 

For many years I have kept blank phrase 
books, as well as scrap books, in both my home 
and my office, and I have jotted down spicy say- 
ings as I found them in newspapers, magazines, 
and books. This intriguing hobby has now netted 
about 8,000 phrases. Sometimes, in modified 
form, they pop out in my lectures and even in 
my writings—to the horror of my strait-laced 
colleagues. 

But I believe that a teacher should gladly 
teach. He should let himself go—have fun. And 
some of his enthusiasm and love of subject will 
rub off on his students. A sure formula for fail- 
ure, or at best mediocrity, is to try to please 
everybody. Even William Lyon Phelps, who in- 
fected Yale football players with a passion for 


* The Center, located at 400 A Street, S.E., Washington 
3, D.C., has published more than a score of pamphlets to 
date. 
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Browning, was keenly aware that there were 
several students in each class who thoroughly 
disapproved of his antics. 

We can also give the “forgotten men” of 
American history their due. In the category of 
neglected minorities are the immigrants, the 
Negroes, and even the women—although they are 
hardly forgotten men. History is bisexual, and 
about half our students are young ladies. I 
suspect their ears would prick up if we were to 
pay a little less attention to battles and a little 
more to bustles. 

We can likewise keep our students off balance 
—and awake—by acting as the Devil’s advocate 
in presenting the neglected, forgotten, or un- 
popular side of the major lost causes. This ap- 
proach may win some unwelcome attention from 
the D.A.R. or even the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. But we teachers must show 
a certain amount of gumption, especially if we 
have tenure. Yet we must also remember that the 
off-beat approach, like every other good thing, 
can be overdone. Teenagers can become so angry 
that they will close their minds rather than open 
them. If we don the cloak of the Devil's attorney, 
let us do so with tongue in cheek so that the 
student will not suffer a traumatic experience. 
We need light rather than heat. And above all 
we have a sacred duty to avoid indoctrination 
with our special brand of Protestantism, Cathol- 
icism, liberalism, Republicanism, or vegetarian- 
ism. If we have a personal bias, we can perhaps 
sustain suspense by keeping the student guessing 
as to what it is. 

We can likewise reveal that there are two sides 
to every question—often a half dozen or more. 
We must present the Southern view of the Civil 
War if we live in the North, and the Northern 
view, with perhaps more hazard, if we live in 
the South. We must emphasize the Canadian 
reaction to our invasions of 1812-1813. Arthur 
Walworth, in an arresting book, has analyzed 
accounts of our wars with Britain, Canada, 
Mexico, Spain, and Germany as they appear in 
the textbooks of those nations.* One has the 
curious feeling that these are not the same wars 
that we learned about in school. The French- 
Canadians, who are not much given to fighting, 
make triumphant noises about their lone victory 
over the more numerous American invaders at 
Chateaugay, an engagement that our textbooks 
oddly neglect. 


*Arthur Walworth. School Histories at War. Cam- 
bridge Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 


By thus treating all sides fairly, we unobtru- 
sively develop in our students a higher degree 
of objectivity, tolerance, breadth, urbanity, hu- 
mility, and sympathetic understanding, while 
combatting self-righteousness, bigotry, dema- 
goguery, jingoism, and militant nationalism. 
These attitudes of mind are supremely impor- 
tant. As someone has well said, a college educa- 
tion is what you have left after you have for- 
gotten the facts you once learned. Fortified with 
this precious residue, the coming generation is 
more likely to approach controversial questions 
with open minds than with open mouths. 

We must also teach American history in its 
global setting, with due attention to the impact 
of the United States on other nations and vice 
versa. The Greeks believed that the civilized 
world consisted of Greeks and some skin-clad 
barbarians dwelling in outer darkness; and in 
truth our teaching at times is no less introverted. 
I do not believe that anyone has a moral right 
to teach American history unless he has grasped 
the fundamentals of European history and the 
history of Western Civilization. How can they 
know America who only America know? Every 
United States tariff law has produced repercus- 
sions, mostly disagreeable, in foreign lands. Every 
democratic revolution since 1776 has in some de- 
gree been a later chapter of the great Book of 
Liberty begun by us. Little Rock is the only 
American city that countless foreigners can 
name. In short, we must learn to put ourselves 
into the other fellow’s kimono and view the 
American scene through his colored spectacles. 
With the world becoming progressively smaller, 
and the United States progressively bigger, we 
no longer have foreign affairs—just world history. 

We should continue to use political and eco- 
nomic development as our basic outline. I am 
aware that our colleagues who specialize in social 
and intellectual history will challenge this view. 
They have done their utmost to effect the change, 
but the political outline remains by all odds the 
most popular because it is pedagogically the most 
sound. With its chronological sequences, with 
its personality pegs, with its election contests, 
with its wars and rumors of war, it provides a 
vivid structure within which to develop all 
phases of our history. Other approaches .ad- 
mittedly have their place, especially at the more 
advanced level, but they are less practicable for 
the introductory course. 

We can further elicit enthusiasm by utilizing 
primary sources, especially in assigning term 
papers. I have in mind the human-interest docu- 
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ment rather than the dry-as-dust texts of statutes, 
treaties, and court decisions. Time was when 
scanty library facilities precluded the use of 
original materials. But we now have inexpensive 
paperbacks in which the raw documents for a 
term paper are conveniently assembled. between 
the covers of one booklet. Ideally, the student 
should consult the sources in their original con- 
text, and thus become aware of the search part of 
research. But the substitute has much to com- 
mend it. Once the beginner has learned how his- 
tory is put together, it will take on a new and 
more significant dimension. 

The Age of Paperback is now upon us. The 
instructor has little excuse for not assigning a 
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wealth of collateral reading of the most stimu- 
lating type. The classic accounts of Crévecoeur, 
de Tocqueville, Bryce, and Brogan are available 
in unabridged form, while generous excerpts 
from the letters and addresses of many prominent 
Americans can be purchased for a nominal price. 

Old-guard pedagogues will no doubt brand all 
such devices as rouge and lipstick for the face of 
Clio, but these are the people in whose hands 
history is dying. To be dull is not necessarily a 
crime, especially if one is teaching the “dismal 
science” of economics. But it is more than a crime 
—it is a mortal sin—to inject with embalming 
fluid a subject as vibrant and vital as the saga 
of the American people. 
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Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

Pelican (Penguin) Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., 
Baltimore 11, Maryland. 

Penguin, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 11, 
Maryland. 

Permabooks, Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 
44th St., New York 36. 

Signet Key Books, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., New 

York 22. 
Wisdom Library, 352 Park Ave., South, New York 10. 





Factors Affecting the Value 
of Dissertations 


Walter E. McPhie 








ISSERTATIONS are almost universally 
required in American universities for 
the Doctor’s degree in education. Such 

has been the case for many years and, in spite of 
the fact that a few universities are experiment- 
ing with substitute requirements, the dissertation 
requirement shows no sign of being immediately 
abolished. 

Since the writing of dissertations represents 
huge expenditures of time, effort, and money, it 
is only natural that this requirement has been 
periodically the target of criticism, This criticism 
has come from many sides: from authors of pro- 
fessional journal articles, from doctoral students 
faced with the requirement, from public school 
people, and from lay critics. The value of the re- 
search experience to the professional preparation 
of the students involved, as well as the value of 
the dissertations to the fields of knowledge in 
which they have been completed, has been chal- 
lenged. 


In view of the above, a dissertation, recently 
completed at Stanford University, furnishes some 
interesting information for people concerned 
with social studies education. Faced with the 
dissertation requirement, himself, the author of 
the study investigated dissertations completed in 
social studies education (1934-1957) in terms of 
certain factors affecting their value—both to the 
individuals who wrote them and to the field of 
knowledge in which they were done. 

Through the use of source volumes and the 
help of professors of social studies education 
from 54 universities and colleges, the titles of 385 
dissertations were selected for inclusion in the 
examination. Subsequent correspondence with 
the professors of social studies education, with 
university librarians, with representatives of 
alumni associations, departments of records, and 








Dr. McPhie is an Assistant Professor of Instruction 
at Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah. 








offices of the registrars, and with 288 authors of 
the dissertations (78.2 percent) furnished data 
upon which the findings of the study were based. 
The following paragraphs summarize these find- 
ings and the author’s conclusions. 


How authors of dissertations evaluate the re- 
search experience. One factor that would appear 
to have far reaching effects on the value of doc- 
toral research experiences for the authors of the 
dissertations is the way in which the authors view 
the experiences. Virtually all of the authors in- 
cluded in this study thought that the research 
experiences had been valuable. Most of them 
(77.5 percent) made no reservations about their 
judgment, appending comments to the effect that 
the experience was “the best single thing that 
happened” during their professional preparation 
and that “it couldn’t have been better.” For 
some of them, the experience “opened profes- 
sional doors of opportunity” and taught them 
“research techniques and approaches which were 
invaluable” in the work they were now doing. 
“I now read much more critically and am better 
prepared to judge other research,” said one 
author. 

About one-fifth of the authors judged the re- 
search experience as having been valuable, but 
not without reservations. “My committee was too 
busy to help me avoid blind alleys,” said one; 
“The topic I chose was of little direct value to 
me,” said another. Other similar reservations 
were listed. 

Only seven of the authors judged the disserta- 
tion experience to have been valueless, and 
of these only one did so without reservations. 
The other six recognized some value in the ex- 
perience, but gave a negative judgment because 
of such factors as improper timing and inconsist- 
encies in faculty decisions. 

Since some of the critics had claimed that dis- 


* Walter E. McPhie. “Factors in the Use and Value of 
Dissertations in Social Studies Education.” Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Stanford University, 1959. 
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sertations in education were frequently more 
representative of the minds of professors than 
of the students, an attempt was made to see how 
the research topics were chosen and if the 
manner in which they were chosen were related 
to the value judgment the authors placed upon 
their research experiences. Over three-fourths of 
the authors for whom these data were available 
stated that they had chosen their own research 
topics. Of these authors, over 98 percent judged 
their experience to have been valuable—though 
about one-fifth of them had reservations. Most of 
these authors who selected their own topics still 
favor this method, but about one-fourth of them 
would currently rather select the topic in co- 
operation with a directing professor or some 
other source of assistance. 

Less than 8 percent of the authors who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire had had their re- 
search topics chosen for them by the faculty 
members of the respective institutions. A large 
majority of these authors also judged the experi- 
ence to have been valuable (85.7 percent), al- 
though, again, some voiced reservations. An in- 
teresting finding, however, was that only one of 
the 21 authors who had had their dissertation 
topics selected for them by faculty members cur- 
rently thought that this was a preferable pro- 
cedure. Six stated that the doctoral student 
should select his own topic, while 14 wanted a 
cooperative decision. 


Thirteen percent of the questionnaire respond- 
ents derived their research topics through some 
kind of cooperative method (e.g., they worked it 
out cooperatively with their directing professors, 
with philanthropic organizations interested in re- 
search, with public school officials, etc.). Not one 
of these authors judged the research experience 
to have been valueless and only 20 percent of 
them had any reservations about judging it com- 
pletely valuable. About one-fifth of these authors 
stated that they now thought the student should 
choose his own research topic, but the other four- 
fifths stated that they preferred a cooperative 
approach. 

From these findings it was concluded that: (1) 
most authors viewed the research experience as 
valuable (some with reservations) no matter how 
the dissertation topics were chosen; (2) though 
the group of authors who had their research 
topics selected for them had a majority who 
judged the research experience as valuable, this 
majority was significantly smaller in proportion 
than was the case in the groups where the 


authors chose their own topics or where the 
topics were cooperatively chosen; and (g) the 
authors do not think dissertation topics should 
be chosen for doctoral students. 


Subject areas receiving emphasis in research. 
No assumption was made by the author of the 
study being reviewed that all subject areas should 
receive equal research emphasis. It seems obvi- 
ous, however, that subject areas in which much 
doctoral research has occurred have benefited 
more from dissertations than those in which little 
research has been done.? It was interesting, there- 
fore, to determine which subject areas had been 
emphasized in doctoral dissertations. 

Less than half of the dissertations completed 
in social studies education during the period 
1934-1957 could be categorized into discrete sub- 
ject areas.' Categorization was possible, however, 
for 188 of the dissertations and this allowed com- 
parisons to be made so that research emphases 
could be seen. 

Over 35 percent of the discrete subject-area 
dissertations were completed in history (as a 
public school subject). This was nearly twice the 
emphasis given to any other single subject area. 
Of these studies in history, about one-half were in 
American history. Research emphasis in geogra- 
phy, sociology, and citizenship was relatively 
equal, together accounting for 45 percent of the 
studies in the discrete subject areas. Civics and 
economics also received similar emphasis in doc- 
toral research, but together accounted for only 14 
percent of the dissertations in the discrete subject 
areas. “Problems” courses and current events re- 
ceived very little emphasis, together accounting 
for only about 5 percent of the theses completed 
in the discrete subject areas. 

From these data it would appear that research 
emphasis in the various social studies subject 
areas has been disproportionate—but very similar 
to the teaching emphasis of these subjects in the 
schools. Two possible exceptions to this conclu- 
sion are: (1) civics has probably received more 
emphasis in teaching than it has as a topic of 
doctoral research, and (2) geography and. soci- 


* The author agrees that there is the possibility that a 
single good study might, in some cases, be of more value 
to one subject area ‘than several poor theses would be to 
another. However, because of the limited scope of a single 
study and because of the attempts to keep doctoral dis- 
sertations at a high level of quality, such a situation would 
tend to be the exception. 

* Nearly 45 percent of the dissertations were in the gen- 
eral social studies area and another 6 percent were com- 
binations of two or more discrete subject areas. 
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ology have probably been emphasized less in 
teaching than they have as research topics. 

Emphasis of research techniques. Again, no 
assumption was made that the various techniques 
of research should be used in equal proportion 
nor that any one technique was superior to 
others. However, it seemed logical to expect that 
the field of social studies education—with its 
variety of problems—would derive more value 
from doctoral dissertations if a variety of tech- 
niques suitable to the problems had been used. 

It was possible to determine the research tech- 
niques employed for more than 75 percent of the 
dissertations. Of these, the analytical technique 
was used most, accounting for go percent of the 
studies. Surprisingly (to many who have seen 
these data), the experimental technique ranked 
second in emphasis. More than one-fifth of the 
dissertations employed this technique. This find- 
ing did not support the claim that most educa- 
tional research is composed of meaningless sur- 
veys, as has been suggested by some critics. Survey 
techniques were employed in 15.3 percent of the 
doctoral theses; 7.5 percent of the studies made 
use of the historical technique; and biographical 
dissertations constituted 1 percent of the total. 
About 15 percent of the studies used a combina- 
tion of several techniques, and another 10.5 per- 
cent used techniques variously described as 
philosophical, creative, etc. 

If any one conclusion can be drawn from these 
data it would be that educational research in so- 
cial studies education has been subjected to a 
variety of research techniques. No one technique 
has been employed to the exclusion of others, 
though some have been emphasized more than 
others. 


Dissemination of dissertation findings. In order 
for dissertations to be of value to the fields of 
knowledge in which they are completed, it is 
necessary to disseminate the findings which are 
recorded in them. A dissertation on a library 
shelf is only potentially of value to a field of 
knowledge. Therefore, this study attempted to 
determine the extent of dissemination of the 
385, dissertations involved. This was partially ac- 
complished in three ways: (1) library circulation 
data, (2) abstract and microfilm data, and (3) 
publication data.‘ 

The library circulation data must be viewed 


* The author acknowledges that these three ways do not 
account for all of the dissemination that takes place. They 
represent, however, three major avenues of dissemination 
and are, therefore, important to consider, 


cautiously because of the differences in library 
policies at the various universities involved in 
this study and because policies of some of the 
libraries had not remained constant over the 23- 
year period considered. Most libraries have al- 
lowed some free access to the stacks and, when- 
ever this happened, dissertations may have been 
read with no record kept of this kind of use. 
However, there was no significant difference in 
the amount of formal circulation of dissertations 
at libraries operating on an “open stack” basis 
and that of libraries operating on a “closed stack” 
basis. This may indicate that when a student 
really wants to read a thesis, he checks it out no 
matter what circulation policy the library may 
have. 

Library circulation data were obtained for 68 
percent of the dissertations. These data revealed 
that eight of the studies had never been checked 
out though all of them had been completed for at 
least two years. Nearly three-fourths of the stud- 
tes had an average check-out of from less than 
once to twice a year. Only slightly more than 5 
percent had been checked out on an average of 
once a month. 

Inter-library loan data were available for 71 
percent of the studies. Over one-third had never 
been loaned to other universities; about one-half 
had been loaned from one to four times; and 
only four had been borrowed as often as ten 
times. 

These data on library circulation, even when 
viewed with caution, would seem to indicate a 
rather meager use of some potentially valuable 
findings. 


How else might the discoveries resulting from 
doctoral research be disseminated to the field? As 
was noted above, an attempt to determine the ex- 
tent to which the dissertations had been ab- 
stracted and microfilmed was made. Data were 
available for over 76 percent of the theses in- 
volved. Of these, nearly 80 percent had been ab- 
stracted. Most of these abstracts, except for those 
accompanying dissertations being microfilmed 
(about one-third), were available on a local basis 
only. Again, dissemination of dissertation find- 
ings through these means was less than might be 
hoped for. 

A third consideration was dissemination 
through publication. How many authors of dis- 
sertations had published articles, chapters in 
books, or even books which were drawn from 
their theses? If this had been extensively done, 

(Concluded on page 385) 
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NCSS Committee on Professional 
Relations 


We are in the process of reappointing the com- 
mittee on Professional Relations for a three-year 
term. All social studies councils that have not yet 
nominated a delegate for appointment to this 
committee are urged to do so. 

The major function of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations’ is to strengthen regional, 
state, local, and national councils and the social 
studies in general. Obviously, promotion of 
membership in our professional organizations at 
all levels is one activity that is basic to the func- 
tion of these organizations, and this work has 
high priority. Representatives at the state level 
can stimulate the creation of new local councils, 
and encourage these councils to affiliate with the 
state and national organizations. 

The work of the NCSS House of Delegates is 
greatly vitalized as the result of close liaison be- 
tween NCSS and local affiliated councils. Ener- 
getic activity on the part of the CPR representa- 
tive can lead to affiliation of presently unaffili- 
ated local groups. Such activity will also en- 
courage a smooth and continuing flow of vital 
information between the National Council and 
the local organizations. To be most effective, the 
House of Delegates should include broad repre- 
sentation from as many affiliated groups as possi- 
ble. 

Presidents of local councils are urged to be sure 
they have nominated a representative for mem- 
bership on the CPR for the three-year term 
which commenced September 1, 1960. Members 
of local councils of NCSS are urged to work 
through their CPR representatives in promoting 
membership in local, state, and national groups 
and in making suggestions and developing pro- 
grams that will strengthen liaison among all 
social studies councils. Any council, officially 
affiliated or not, is eligible to have a member on 
the Committee on Professional Relations. 

As of the time this copy is being prepared, the 
following individuals have been designated by 
their respective councils and appointed to serve 
as CPR representatives: 
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New England Association ot 
Social Studies Teachers 

Helen I. McIntyre, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


Arkansas Council for the 
Social Studies 

Simms McClintock, Crossett 

Central California Social 
Studies Association 

Robert D. Gross, 
michael 


Car- 


Social Studies Council of 
Northern California 
Mary Ditto, San Leandro 


San Joaquin Valley Council 
for the Social Studies 

Murl Dodson, Kingsburg, 
Calif. 


Colorado Council for the 
Social Studies 
David Tavel, Greeley 


Florida Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Mary C. Row, Orlando 


Orange County Social Stud- 
ies Council 

Milan Taylor, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Sarasota Social Studies 
Council 

Mary Deal, Sarasota, Fla. 


Georgia Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Glenn Sisk, Atlanta 


Atlanta Area Council for 
the Social Studies 
Alfred Hilderbrand, 

lanta, Ga. 


At- 


Illinois Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Harold Limper, Belleville 


Aurora Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Hubert P. Davis, Aurora, 
Ill. 


Central Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Alice Eikenberry, Normal, 
Ill. 


Chicago Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Lillian Dimitroff, Evanston, 
Ill. 


East Central Council for 
the Social Studies 

Joseph McGuire, 
paign, Il. 


Cham- 


Northern Council for the 
Social Studies 

Elwyn Miller, DeKalb, II. 

Peoria-Pekin Council for 
the Social Studies 

William F. Byar, Peoria, 
Ill. 


South Suburban Council for 
the Social Studies 

Glynn Harvey, Park Forest, 
Ill. 


Southwestern Illinois Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies 


- Helen TeWinkle, Belleville 


West Suburban Council for 
the Social Studies 

Cleo Wood, Oak Park, III. 

Bloomington _ Citizenship 
Council 

Robert Pettijohn, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Kansas Council for the 
Social Studies 

Robena Pringle, Topeka 


Social Studies Council of 
Topeka 

Manie Minford, Topeka, 
Kan. 


Kentucky Council for the 
Social Studies 

Katherine Bottigheimer, 
Louisville 


Louisiana Division, NCSS 
Thomas Landry, Baton 
Rouge 





Southern University Chap- 
ter, NCSS 

Rodney G. Higgins, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


History Teachers Associa- 
tion of Maryland 
Edythe D. Myers, Baltimore 


Montgomery County Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies 
James’ Higgins, Silver 

Spring, Md. 


Michigan Council for the 
Social Studies 

Stanley E. Dimond, 
Arbor 


Ann 


Metropolitan Detroit Social 
Studies Club 
Jack Canchester, 

Mich. 


Detroit, 


Minnesota Council for the 
Social Studies 
Edith West, Minneapolis 


Ely Social Studies Council 
John Peninger, Ely, Minn. 


Minneapolis Council for 
the Social Studies 

Robert W. Rose, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


Robbinsdale Council for 

the Social Studies 
Grace Mulcahy 
Minn. 


Ennen, 


Rochester Council for the 
Social Studies 

Lyle O. Allen, Rochester, 
Minn. 


Southwest Minnesota Coun- 
cil for the Socal Studics 
Theodore Nydahl, Mankato 


Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies 
John P. Dix, Mission, Kan. 


Missouri District 
the Social 


Central 
Council for 
Studies 

L. Avery Fleming, Warrens- 
burg 


Greater Kansas City Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies 

James R. Shepherd, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Northeast Missouri Council 
for the Social Studies 

Pauline D. Knobbs, Kirks- 
ville 
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State of Montana 
Kenneth V. Lottick, Mis- 
soula 


New York State Council for 
the Social Studies 
Myrtle Larkin, Schenectady 


Adirondack-Champlain 
Council for the Social 
Studies 

Judson Walker, 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


South 


Association of Social Studies 
Teachers in the City of 
New York 

Arthur I. Bernstein, Brook- 
lyn 


Cortland County Council 
for the Social Studies 

Thomas C. Thurlow, Cort- 
land, N.Y. 


Five Counties Council for 
the Social Studies 

Cleo Milliman, 
Glen, N.Y. 


Watkins 


Lake Erie Council for the 
Social Studies 

William H. Dowd, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Long Island Council for the 
Social Studies 
Edith Cowin, Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


‘Monroe County Council for 


the Social Studies 
Ruth Upson, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Niagara County Council for 
the Social Studies 

Janet Gilbert, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 


Tri-County Social Studies 
Council 

William B. Fink, Oneonta, 
N.Y. 


North Carolina Corncil for 
the Social Studies 
Linda Rankin, Greensboro 


Central District Council for 
the Social Studies 

William F. Van Hoy, Jr., 
Asheboro, N.C, 


East Central Council for 
the Social Studies 

Mary’ Bates Sherwood, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Northeastern District Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies 

Iola Parker, Rocky Mount, 
N.C. 


North Dakota Council for 
the Social Studies 

Helen J. Stensland, James- 
town 


Ohio Council for the Social 
Studies 

Everett Augspurger, Cleve- 
land 


Central Ohio Social Studies 
Association 
Florence Myers, Columbus 


Diocesan Social Studies As- 
sociation 

Sister Mary Monica, Akron, 
Ohio 


Council of 
the Social 


Oklahoma 
Teachers of 
Studies 

Pauline P. Jackson, Tulsa 


Oklahoma 
Social 


North Central 
Council for the 
Studies 

Noel Leathers, Ponca City 


Northeastern Council for 
the Social Studies 

Frances Trawick, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 


Southeastern Oklahoma Dis- 
trict Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Dorothy Hicks, Caddo 


Tulsa Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Ernest F. Darling, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Oregon Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Walter Foelker, Hillsboro 


Armstrong County Council 
for the Social Studies 
Besse Ekis, Ford City, Pa. 


McKeesport Social Studies 
Council 
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Lucille Newhouse, McKees- 
port, Pa. 


Eastern Division, Southern 
Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies 

C. Maxwell Myers, Millers- 
ville 


Rhode Island Social Studies 
Association 

Charles O. Ethier, 
dence 


Provi- 


South Carolina Council for 
the Social Studies 
Harvey Teal, Columbia 


Houston Council for the 
Social Studies 

Marian Hiller, 
Tex. 


Houston, 


Port Arthur Council for the 
Social Studies 

Jewell McEwan, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. 


Sabine Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Anna Marie duPerier, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 


San Angelo Council for the 
Social Studies 

Kathryn B. Eilers, San An- 
gelo, Tex. 


Social Science Section, Utah 
Education Association 

Wanda _ Robertson, Salt 
Lake City 


Virginia Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Germaine B. White, Fish- 
ersville 


Puget Sound Council for 
the Social Studies 
Marvis Price, Seattle, Wash. 


Kanawha County Council 
for the Social Studies 

Maryida Mosby, South 
Charleston, W.Va. 


Northwest Wisconsin Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies 
Roger House, Menomonie 


New Councils 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
welcomes several new councils which have been 
formed during the past few months: the Hum- 
boldt County Council for the Social Studies in 
California; New Castle County Council for the 
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Social Studies in Delaware; the Prince Georges 
County Council for the Social Studies, Mary- 
land; the Southeastern Oklahoma District Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies; the San Angelo Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Texas; and the 
Northwest Council for the Social Studies and the 
Mt. Rainier Council for the Social Studies in 
the state of Washington. 

We wish the officers of each of these councils 
every success in their new endeavors. 


Texas Councils 

The Eighth Annual Conference of the Texas 
Council for the Social Studies was held in June 
at Southwest Texas State College in San Marcos. 
The subject of the conference was “Teaching 
the Social Studies: Government, World History, 
United States History, Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary Grades.” 

The opening session was addressed by Bertha 
Brandon, Director of Curriculum of the Waco 
Public Schools, who spoke on the topic “Teach- 
ing the Social Studies in the Elementary Grades.” 
Otis A. Singletary of the University of Texas 
then presented an address on “Teaching United 
States History.” Discussions on “Teaching Gov- 
ernment” by Sam B. McAlister of North Texas 
State College and “Teaching World History” by 
Preston B. Williams of Lamar State College en- 
sued. 

The afternoon general assembly then heard a 
report on “The Status of the Recommendations 
of the Commission on Social Studies (Curricu- 
lum Studies, Report 5, Texas Education 
Agency).” This report was discussed by a panel 
of five—a director of curriculum, a teacher, a 
director of elementary education, a director of 
intermediate education, and a school superin- 
tendent. 

Four discussion groups then took the atten- 
tion of meeting participants—one dealing with 
each of the topics of the conference: Social 
Studies in the Elementary Grades, World His- 
tory, United States History, and Government. 

The opening session on the second day of the 
conference featured an address by Lorrin Ken- 
namer of the University of Texas on the topic 
“Teaching Geography” and William C. Pool of 
Southwest Texas State College discussing 
“Teaching Texas History.” The conference con- 
cluded with the showing of films and filmstrips 
dealing with history and government. An ex- 
hibit of educational materials by the various 
publishers was an integral part of the meeting. 

A.M.duP. 


The Sabine Area Council cooperated with the 
Departments of History, Government, and So- 
ciology of Lamar State College in sponsoring 
the Southeast Texas Social Studies Teachers 
Conference February 27. The conference dealt 
with Russia. At the first general session, Robert 
W. Miller of Lamar State discussed “Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union” and Robert Fried- 
lander, also of Lamar, addressed the group on 
“Historical Background of Russia.” Then those 
attending the meeting heard William R. Tucker 
speak on “Russian-American Relations.” Section 
meetings considered the implications of the pres- 
entations for the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school teacher. 

The closing luncheon was addressed by Pau! 
Geren, Executive Director of the Dallas Council 
on World Affairs. J.T. 


Long Island 


The Long Island Council for the Social Stud- 
ies has announced a schedule of its meetings for 
the year. On September 29 the Council’s meet- 
ing featured Charles Keller, speaking on the 
topic, Revolution in the Social Studies. Dr. Kel- 
ler is Director of the John Hay Fellows Program. 

Subsequent meetings of the Council were 
scheduled for November 2 on area studies and 
on November 19 at g A.M. for a World Affairs 
Conference at Post College. H.K. 


Pinellas County 


The Pinellas County Council for the Social 
Studies has announced the following meetings 
during the coming year: December 1 at Dunedin 
Highlands High School; February 23 at Tyrone 
Junior High School; and May 5 at Phillippi 
Park High School. 

The pre-school meeting of the Pinellas County 
Council concerned itself with business of the 
Council. Thomas Rothchild discussed the topic, 
“The Social Studies Bulletin.” G.C.F. 


All social studies teachers and social studies or- 
ganizations are cordially invited to send in mate- 
rials for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school or organization and other 
items of general interest to social studies teach- 
ers. Mail your material as early as possible to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Anna Marie duPerier, 
James Taylor, Harriette Kuhlman and George C. 
Farmer. 





Pamphlets and Government | 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 











It is not too late to send $2 to the Service 
Center for Teachers of History (400 A Street, 
S. E., Washington 3, D.C.) to receive not less than 
eight pamphlets as they are published in this 
school year. 


From Uncle Sam 

If you have the habit of shopping for yuletide 
bargains, do not overlook Uncle Sam’s store- 
house. Mr. Superintendent of Documents has his 
own list of best-sellers ranging from the United 
States Organization Manual to Infant Care. Send 
for the leaflet 20 Best-Selling U.S. Government 
Publications (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. free) describing currently avail- 
able all-time Government best-sellers, ‘Another 
free leaflet, “For Your Leisure Years,” lists 32 
publications useful for those of you who are 
nearing retirement time or those with leisure 
years ahead. Topics covered include social se- 
curity, health, vacations, retirement, laws, hous- 
ing, and hobbies. 

Uncle Sam’s Answer Book is the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1960 (same source, 
1,052 p. $3.50 cloth). Half a million facts on 
hundreds of subjects are made easy to locate 
through a 42-page alphabetical subject index. 

Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight 
(same source, 99 p. 35 cents) is the result of re- 
search, observation, and interviews undertaken 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Our American Government, What Is It? How 
Does It Function? (same source, 39 p. 15 cents) 
provides information through 175 questions and 
answers on democracy, the Constitution, the 
Congress, Executive departments, and the Judici- 
ary. 

A letter of inquiry directed to the Army Map 
Service confirmed the tip that Uncle Sam pro- 
duces bargain-rate maps for the classroom. Plastic 
relief maps are $2.50 and world maps are $6 per 
set (Series 1101, 12’4” X8’6”) or $4.40 per set 
(Series 1125, 5’ X 7’). Write to Army Map Serv- 
ice, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, Washington 


25, D.C. for a free list of maps approved for 
public sale and take advantage of the special dis- 
count price for schools. 


Social Studies for Talented Students 


A conference jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and the 
NEA Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent has produced a pamphlet by Milton M. 
Klein. Social Studies for the Academically Tal- 
ented (National Education Association, 1201 16 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 84 p. $1) in- 
cludes many of the ideas of the conference plus 
additional background research by the author. 
Major topics are identification, curriculum, meth- 
ods, evaluation, and the social studies teacher of 
the academically talented. 


The National Schools Committee 

The National Schools Committee of the Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation (51 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N.Y.) makes available free and 
inexpensive pamphlet material, filmstrips, and 
films on economic education for all grade levels. 
Write for a free order blank. How We Live In 
Our Town is a free manual for teaching eco- 
nomic concepts to children in the elementary 
school. 


World History Units 

Around the World units (A. J. Nystrom, 3333 
Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 4 p. free) are pre- 
pared by invited specialists to provide teachers 
with suggestions on how to provide geographic 
information through the use of maps and globes. 
Titles include attention to India, the Middle 
East, Alaska, Africa, Indonesia, the Soviet Union, 
Cuba (‘Pearl of the Antilles”) and Mexico. More 
are in preparation. A post card will get your 
name on the mailing list. 

The New York City Board of Education (110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.) publishes Re- 
source Units in World History, 140 p- $1; World 
History for High Schools, Regents Course of 
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Study, 41 p. 25 cents; and Toward Better Inter- 
national Understanding, A Manual for Teachers, 
253 p. $1.50. The last-named publication is use- 
ful for all grades. There are suggested activities 
to correlate with all curriculum areas, sample 
units, and background information. 


Resources for the Future 


Resources for the Future, Inc. is a nonprofit 
corporation established in 1952 to advance the 
development, conservation, and use of natural 
resources through research and education. Its 
work is financed by grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Three times a year they publish a brochure 
that includes information of interest to social 
studies teachers. For free materials from this 
source, simply place your name on the mailing 
list by writing to Resources for the Future, 1145 
igth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Economic Growth 

Economics, Government and Growth (Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, 15 Union Square, New 
York g, N.Y. 11 p. free) is a chapter from a book 
by Chester Bowles. It points out that although 
we have made much progress in achieving eco- 
nomic stability, we must still strive for greater 
economic expansion, at the same time taking care 
to avoid inflationary pressures. There are 18 
items in the Sidney Hillman Reprint Series de- 
signed for classroom use by teachers at the high 
school and college level. Up to 100 copies are 
available without charge. 

Tight Money and Rising Interest Rates (Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 77 p. 50 cents) shows 
how recent policy has contributed to the very 
low rate of economic growth, the recessions, and 
the high level of unemployment in recent years. 
A program to reverse this policy is set forth. 

World Population and Economic Development 
(Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Offices, Washington 25, D.C. 18 p. 10 
cents) is a speech by Francis O. Wilcox on the 
“population explosion” in less developed areas. 

Unionism Reappraised: From Classical Union- 
ism to Union Establishment (American Enter- 
prise Association, 1012 14 St., N. W., Washington 
5, D.C. 67 p. $1) is a study by Professor Goetz A. 
Briefs that traces the course of trade union de- 
velopment from the nineteenth century, both in 
Europe and in the United States. “From being a 
dependent variable in the economic process, or- 
ganized labor has attained the status of a rela- 
tively independent variable.” Think about this: 


“One day the country will have to choose be- 
tween a private enterprise system and some form 
of laborism; laborism being defined as an eco- 
nomic system in which labor rather than ‘capital’ 
organizes, controls, and runs economic life with 
exclusive regard for unions’ and workers’ inter- 
ests. Such a shift to a laborist economy could be 
achieved only at a price; and the price would be 
a transmutation of labor itself, of its structure, 
its functions, its basic policies. With free enter- 
prise gone, unions would have won their battle 
but the workingman and woman may discover 
that they have lost the war.” 


World Affairs 


Here are some items worthy of brief mention 
that have accumulated in “the brown box.” 

International Communism in Latin America 
by R. R. Rubottom (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 12 p. 10 cents) and The New 
Africa and the United Nations by Francis O. 
Willcox (same source, 21 p. 15 cents) are two 
timely pamphlets by Department of State spokes- 
men. American Public Opinion and U. S. For- 
eign Policy by H. Schuyler Foster (same source, 
19 p. 15 cents) is a plea for a broader understand- 
ing of world affairs and their affect on the U.S. 

President Eisenhower's Report to the Nation. 
May 25, 1960; Secretary Herter’s Report to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, May 27, 
1960 (same source, 26 p. 15 cents) combines two 
views of the summit collapse at Paris and its 
aftermath. 

The United States and the Republic of China 
have a mutual defense treaty which provides for 
mutual assistance in the event of armed attack. 
Non-military assistance from the United States is 
described in Fact Sheet: Mutual Security in Ac- 
tion—The Republic of China (same source, 16 p. 
10 cents). 

Strengthening Friendship and Trust Among 
the American Republics (same source, 22 p. 20 
cents) reviews events earlier this year that at- 
tempted to cement peaceful relations between 
the United States and other American Republics. 
A review for 1959 appears in Background: High- 
lights of Foreign Policy Developments, 1959 
(same source, 20 cents). Another “background’”’ 
paper on our neighbors to the north appears as 
Background: Canada, Free World Partner (same 
source, 30 p. 25 cents). Talk of the “new frontier” 
in the political campaign recalls Americans on a 
New Frontier: U. S. Technicians Lend a Hand 
Abroad (same source, 29 p. 15 cents). 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Long Journey West—1820. 16 minutes; color; 
sale, $150. ‘Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Filmed on location for historical accuracy at 
Old Sturbridge Village, Massachusetts, and New 
Salem State Park, Petersburg, Illinois, Long Jour- 
ney West—1820 tells the story of the trip west- 
ward taken by a New England family in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The opening scenes show typical features of 
early New England family life. Plans for moving 
to the West begin after the boy’s father, a 
miller’s assistant, accepts a job as miller in the 
new state of Illinois. As the family prepares for 
the long and hazardous journey, the most im- 
portant articles for life on the frontier are 
packed. Other personal belongings must be left 
behind. 

The family follows the turnpike from Massa- 
chusetts to New York City, then through the Dela- 
ware Water Gap and by way of the Pennsylvania 
State Road through the mountains. During the 
78-day trip the family struggles along mud roads, 
corduroy roads, and turnpike. They see stage 
coaches, hand carts, horse-and-ox-drawn wagons, 
Conestoga wagons, and flatboats. Animated map 
sequences chart their progress and show alternate 
routes. 

At Pittsburgh, the family sells the oxen and 
cart and transfer their goods to a flatboat. They 
float down the Ohio River to a small town in 
Illinois where they are met by an uncle and make 
the rest of the journey by covered wagon. The 
film closes with the family settled in a new home 
near the mill, and the children finding new 
friends in a small Illinois community. 

This story, told by the twelve-year-old son of 
the migrating family, presents a good picture 
of travel in the United States during the early 
national period: The use of historic sites as 
the locale for various scenes lends an air of 
authenticity and realism to the picture. 


Motion Pictures 
AFL-CIO Film Division, Department of Educa- 
tion, 815 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


U. S$. Labor 1959. 28 minutes; rental, $3. A film report 
of the Third AFL-CIO Constitutional Convention. 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

A Day of Living. 2814 minutes; color; free loan. A 
camera's eye tour of America’s cities, farms, industry. Shows 
how life insurance affects people in all walks of life. 


Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Twentieth Century Revolutions in World Affairs. Series 
of g films, each go minutes long; rental, apply. Titles are: 
The Revolution in Europe’s Role in the World, The 
Fascist Revolution, The Russian Communist Revolution, 
The Revolution in the Colonial World, The Weapons 
Revolution, Japan’s Revolution, The Revolution in Human 
Expectations, The UN in a Revolutionary World, The 
U. S. in a Revolutionary World. 


Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1. 
Workshop for Peace. 23 minutes; rental, $7.50. A com- 


, plete tour of the UN Headquarters in New York, includ- 
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ing the meeting halls of the General Assembly, the 
Trusteeship Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
and the Security Council. Shows how the Secretary-General 
and the UN staff carry on their day-by-day activities. 


Grover-Jennings Productions, Inc., P. O. Box 
303, Monterey, California. 
The Soviet Union: An Introduction. 18 minutes; color; 


rental, apply. Surveys the geography and historical de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Colonial Living. 15 minutes; color; sale, $135. Life in 
a colonial home in the English colony of Virginia. A 
colonial bakery, home, industries, the Virginia Gazette, 
silvermaker, are all shown in sufficient detail to make the 
colonial way understandable. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., g East 
54th St., New York 22. 


Opportunity U.S.A. 27 minutes; free loan. How invest- 
ment banking works in the United States. 

What Makes Us Tick. 13 minutes; color; free loan. A 
cartoon story of the New York Stock Exchange. Explains 
the function of capital and stock transactions. 


New York University Film Library, 26 Washing- 
ton Place, New York 7. 
African Village. 17 minutes; color; rental $10. Describes 
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the day-to-day living in Guinea, a nation on Africa’s West 
Coast that has recently been granted independence from 
France. The film is accompanied by music recorded in 


Africa. 


Northern Films, Box 98, Main Office Station, 
Seattle 11. 

People of Alaska. 15 minutes; color; sale, $135. Shows 
how economic opportunity has enabled people to move 
north and make their living in widely-separated areas in a 
challenging environment, 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

The French Family Brunel. 17 minutes; sale, $97.50. A 
visit to the home of a French family reveals an interest- 
ingly different culture as well as human feelings that are 
universally common, We see the father at work, mother 
shopping, the children in school. 


United States Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Graphic Services, 4800 Forbes 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 

California and Its Natural Resources. 30 minutes; color; 
free loan. Traces California history, irrigation, oil and nat- 
ural gas. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 


Hawaii—The Island State. 18 minutes; color; sale, $195. 
Sequences incfude: location; variety of people; schools; 
plantations; other industries; air trip from Hilo to Hono- 
lulu; and Aloha Week. 


University Extension, University of California, 
405 Holgard Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


A New Dawn in the Ancient Forest. 35, minutes; sale, 


$125. Shows a cooperative educational forestry project car- 
ried on by boys interested in conserving our heritage of 
natural resources. 


Western Pine Association, 510 Yeon Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 

The Bounty of the Forest. 28 minutes; color; free loan. 
A documentary of the growth, harvesting, manufacture, 
and utilization of all species of lumber produced on a com- 
mercial scale in the Western Pine Region. 


Filmstrips 
The Curriculum Material Corporation, 426 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2. 


Africa. A series of 7 filmstrips in color; sale, $3.95 each. 
Tittles are: The African Village, An African Home, Chil- 
dren of Africa, Occupations in Africa, Farming in Africa, 
Transportation in Africa, Modern Living Through Edu- 
cation in Africa. 


Haeseler Pictures, Amity Rd., New Haven 15, 


Conn. 
National Park Series. Six filmstrips in color; sale, $36 
per set, or $6.50 each, Titles are: Our National Park Sys- 


tem, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon National Park, 
Zion and Bryce Canyon, and Mesa Verde National Park. 

American West Series. Six filmstrips in color; sale, $36. 
per set, or $6.50 each. Exploring the Louisiana Purchase 
and Northwest, Opening the West—Explorers and Trap- 
pers, Oregon Trail and Oregon Country, Sante Fe Trail, 
Texas, Mexican War, Early California, Gold Rush—Cali- 
fornia. 

Middle Atlantic States. Six filmstrips in color; sale, $36 
per set, or $6.50 each. Introduction, New York State, New 
York City, Coastal Plain and Piedmont, Power and Indus- 
try, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 

India and Ceylon. Series of 6 filmstrips in color; sale, 
$31.50. The titles are: Farming in India, Village Life in 
India, Life in Northern India, Life in Southern India, 
Cities and Industries of. India, and Ceylon. 


National Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. 

The following color filmstrips are distributed by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Write for particulars. Rail- 
road City (Winnipeg), A Visit to the Canadian Houses of 
Parliament, Introducing the Lowlands, The Atlantic Re- 
gion: Transport, Introducing the Atlantic Region, Growth 
of Canada, Canada’s Government, Farming in the Low- 
lands, The Atlantic Region: From Forest and Farm. 


Wedberg and Associates, 4715 S. Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles 37. 

Discovery and Exploration of America. Set of 2 color 
filmstrips, sound on a longplaying record. Sale, $20. 

Colonization of America, Set of 4 filmstrips in color. 
Sale, $40. Complete with narrative on two records. 

Lewis, and Clark Expedition. Set of 2 filmstrips in color, 
plus a 23-minute record. Sale, $20. 


Of All Things 


The Asia Society (112 E. 64th St., New York 
21) has issued a revised edition of its packet of 
materials on Southeast Asia for secondary school 
teachers. The packet contains maps, bibliogra- 
phies, classroom pictures, and background read- 
ing materials. It is available for $2. 

The Japan Society (112 East 64th St., New 
York 21) has a series of traveling exhibitions 
available without charge, except for the cost of 
shipment to the next point of exhibition. Write 
to the Society for a complete list of available 
exhibits. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40) has recently announced 
a new World Map (S79 vr). Centered upon the 
Americas, this 64- by 44-inch map, shows the 
major landscape features of the world and inter- 
national boundaries as of 1959. Included are 
numerous boundary revisions within Africa. 
Mounted on cloth, with a spring roller, the map 
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costs $21.50. A new catalog of maps is available 
upon request. Also request to be put on the mail- 
ing list for “Cartocraft News.” 

Wedberg and Associates (4715 South Norman- 
die Ave., Los Angeles 37) distributes a kit of 
teaching materials entitled Hawazi—Crossroads 
of the Pacific. It contains 8 color filmstrips on 
the islands; a longplaying record, “Sound of 
Hawaii,” and “Song of Hawaii”; 8 samples of 
realia including tapa cloth, lava, coral, and sea- 
shells; and an illustrated book, A Trip to Hawaii. 
This 1g-item kit costs $58. 

Elementary school teachers will be interested 
in the new list of “Instructor Teaching Aids” put 
out by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


(Dansville, New York). Included are inexpensive 
maps, posters, pictures, handbooks, and other 
audio-visual materials. Copies of the list are free. 

The Library of Congress, Music Division Re- 
cording Laboratory (Washington 25, D.C.) has a 
long list of recordings such as Folk Music from 
Wisconsin, Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks, 
and others. Write fora complete list. 

Have you heard Columbia Records “The Big 
News of ’59?” Some of the events described and 
voices heard are: Khrushchev Visits America, 
Eisenhower Tours the World, Nixon Visits Rus- 
sia, The Race for Space, Castro in Cuba, The 
Steel Strike, The Dalai Lama’s Escape. The rec- 
ord is available at your local record dealer’s. 





DISSERTATIONS 
(Continued from page 377) 


perhaps the dissertation findings were being 
widely disseminated after all. 

Publication data were available for nearly 
three-fourths of the authors included in this 
study. The findings were disappointing. Nearly 
two-thirds of the authors had not published even 
one article which was drawn from their disserta- 
tions. About one-third had published from one to 
three articles and a very few (less than 3 percent) 
had been rather prolific in putting their dis- 
coveries before the readers. Less than 7 percent of 
the authors had published chapters of books 
which were based on their theses, Of these au- 
thors, most had written one chapter, though a 
few had written as many as five. Since some uni- 
versities (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in particular) publish some of their outstanding 
dissertations, more theses had been published as 
books than as chapters in books. Thirty-three au- 
thors (11.5 percent) had published their studies 
either as they were or adapted to a less formal 
format. 

The study in general seemed to indicate that 
doctoral students in social studies education can 
look forward to writing a dissertation as an ex- 
perience that they will consider valuable in their 
professional preparation, They should be con- 


cerned with how their thesis topics are selected 
and they may wish to choose areas of research and 
research techniques that will help fill apparent 
gaps in the research that has preceded them. 

In addition, however, if the resultant disserta- 
tions are to be of real value to the field of social 
studies education, their findings must be dissemi- 
nated. For this reason it is suggested here that the 
following be considered as more than mere recom- 
mendations, that they be accepted as professional 
responsibilities: (1) Each doctoral student should 
be responsible for the completion and availabil- 
ity of an abstract of his study (on a national scale 
if possible). (2) Each doctoral student should be 
responsible for publishing at least one good sum- 
mary article of his thesis in a professional journal 
that will reach the most appropriate group of 
readers, (3) As each doctoral student graduates 
and assumes a position on a university faculty, he 
should be responsible for including references to 
pertinent basic research on his course lists and 
syllabi so that library circulation might be used 
more effectively in the dissemination of research 
findings. 

If these responsibilities are met, we can look 
for dissertations to be of more real value to the 
field of social studies education. 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








1. MEN AND ECONOMICS 

Philosophers have long been familiar with the 
tale of the man who kept insisting that there 
were no absolute standards in the world. 

“Are you sure that nothing in the world is ab- 
solute?” he was asked. 

“Absolutely!” was his answer. 

Many economists today face a problem that 
could lead to similar contradictory responses. 
Briefly stated it is this: How can men challenge 
the absolutism of Marxian economics without 
substituting a dogmatism of their own? W. W. 
Rostow tries to show that it can be done in his 
new work, The Stages of Economic Growth: A 
Non-Communist Manifesto. Professor Laurence 
E. Leamer of Harpur College reviews the book 
and presents his opinion of how successful the 
author has been. 


v 


The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Com- 
munist Manifesto. By W. W. Rostow. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge. University Press, 1960. 179 
p- $1.45. 

By Laurence E. Leamer 

Here is the latest product of man’s persistent 
quest for patterns in history—for patterns of co- 
existence and sequence. Here is the most recent 
challenge to Marx’s theory of the social process 
and view of the future as set forth in the Com- 
munist Manifesto. Here is an able and most 
stimulating study of what is probably the central 

economic problem of our age. Therefore W. W. 

Rostow’s The Stages of Economic Growth is 

highly recommended to those who desire to read 
a tract of the times which will reactivate their 
thinking about the persisting issues of all time. 
According to Rostow, there are several stages 
through which every society must move in its 
economic growth. First there exists the traditional 
society, an age in which production is limited by 
the pre-Newtonian outlook and science. In Ros- 
tow’s words, a “long-run fatalism” pervades the 
age. This is the society from which the under- 
developed nations are now beginning to shake 
themselves. 

The second stage is the transitional society. 

Modern science begins to transform agriculture 


and industry. The traditional social value system 
begins to give way to economic progress as a good. 
Nationalism develops, and with it the society 
must make its first choice—whether to direct its 
national pride against an external rival, or against 
internal factions, or toward domestic-social-polit- 
ical modernization and thus economic growth. 

If the society chooses the latter, it begins the 
third stage, the take-off. Investment and savings 
rise from 5 percent to 10 percent or more of the 
national income. Output rises more rapidly than 
population. New industries develop and with 
them comes a new entrepreneurial class. New 
technology revolutionizes agriculture, making 
possible a large-scale shift of human resources to 
industry. The cultural forces of growth win over 
the remaining forces of tradition. 

As a result the drive to maturity is on. Industry 


‘ and technology spread from their initial areas of 
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development to the whole economy. Finally, us- 
ually about 60 years after the beginning of take- 
off, the society reaches maturity. 

Thus the fifth stage is reached—the age of high 
mass-consumption. Again the society must choose. 
This time the choice is what to do with its new 
abundance. Should it now pursue external power 
and influence? Should it develop a welfare state? 
Should it turn to further high mass-consumption? 
Or, as is more likely, what combination of these 
should it seek? 

The United States, according to Rostow, took 
off between 1843-1860, reached maturity around 
1900, and subsequently moved alternatively be- 
tween high mass consumption and the welfare 
state. Russia took off between 1890-1914, reached 
maturity about 1950, and today is making the 
choice among the three alternatives. China, 
India, and many of the underdeveloped nations 
are now taking off on their 60-year drive to ma- 
turity. If Rostow’s blueprint is right, we have 
some notion of what to expect and how to adapt 
to or influence the choices to be made. But is 
Rostow right? 

The historical-stages approach to cultural dy- 
namics has had a checkered history. Too often 
the approach has been used to prove that all 
societies must progress toward the ideal of the 
scheme’s inventor; indeed, Rostow was so accused 





the 


American 
choice 


The elections are over. The campaign trains are silent and 
the voting places are closed. But our American choice is 
never over. There will be elections in the future—congres- 
sional elections in two years and another presidential elec- 
tion in four. 


Many of the students now in your high school classes will be 
voting for the first time in the next presidential election; all 
of your students will be eligible to vote in eight years. The 
choices these students make in future elections will be 
guided in large part by what they learn in the meantime. 


One of the major issues of this past election campaign has 
been world affairs. It is sure to be an issue in future cam- 
paigns. A student's interest and understanding of this vital 
subject can be broadened considerably with the help of a 
good textbook. The World's History: Third Edition, by Lane, 
Goldman, and Hunt, is such a textbook. Besides being a 
comprehensive study of the broad sweep of world history, 
this text is keenly penetrating in its analysis of the great his- 
torical forces that have shaped the events of today and will 
continue to shape the events of the future. 


Another of the major issues of this past election has been 
the national economy and, like world affairs, is sure to be 
a major issue in the future. Our American Economy, by Lind- 
holm and Driscoll, can help students understand this subject 
thoroughly because it is organized according to the modern 
approach to economics, the circular flow of national income. 
This realistic view of the national economic body traces the 
flow of income, goods, and services, and provides a way of 
measuring the economy and a basis for comparing its health 
in different periods. 


Two texts to help with our American choice: 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY: Third Edition 
(Student Guide and Workbook, Tests, and Keys) 


OUR AMERICAN ECONOMY 
(Tests and Key) 


5]} HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 











A complete catalog is 
available from School Text 
Department offices in: 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
BURLINGAME 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 


DBRS N SL REET | ATT LIS I CTE AIR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 








AMERICAN HISTORY WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE HISTORIES 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 
WORLD AISTORY AMERICAN HISTORY 


U.S. GOVERNMENT ECONOMICS 
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in a review by a Russian Communist appearing 
in the Economist on November 7, 1959. Too 
often the approach is built upon the assumption 
that man is a rational creature and therefore 
that his history can be explained by reason. As a 
matter of fact, it is probably more correct to 
view man as a romantic dreamer or as a rational- 
izer. Too often historical-stages approaches are 
merely wishful confirmations that there must be 
order in history; just as convincing a case can be 
built on the assumption of historical continuity 
but with the direction of change merely one of 
drift. 

Rostow is aware of these dangers and seeks to 
avoid many of them. In part, however, they are 
inherent in such an approach. The validity of 
such criticisms is perhaps one reason why mod- 
ern historians shy away from seeking the social 
laws in history by means of which their field 
might become a positive social science. In spite 
of the limitations of such an approach, it is en- 
couraging to find an historian who still dares to 
seek patterns of co-existence and sequence in 
history. 

Rostow’s thesis will now be tested by fellow 
social scientists for its usefulness and for its ac- 
curacy in prediction. Whatever the results, it— 
like the theories of Marx—seems certain to in- 
fluence our culture. Already Rostow’s termi- 
nology is becoming part of the lay vocabulary 
for thinking about economic development. Al- 
ready our popular magazines are using Rostow in 
their approaches to the relative economic growth 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. Prob- 
ably Rostow’s analysis of our choices and those 
of the Soviet Union—and how the choices of each 
will affect those of the other—will become one of 
the influential guides to policy in our times. 

The admirer of Marx’s theory of history can 
only read his master to learn the inevitable blue- 
print for the future. Rostow’s The Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth has a more hopeful message, for it 
does permit the people of an age to choose their 
future course. Yet is it more hopeful? For Marx 
saw the inevitability of an idealized communal 
society; while Rostow leaves man free to choose— 
even to choose his own annihilation. 


ll. BOOK FARE 
Sociology 
Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Soci- 
ological Thinking. By C. Wright Mills. New 
York: George Braziller, Inc., 1960. 534 p. $7.50. 
C. Wright Mills, a professor of sociology at 


Columbia University, has written at least one of 
the best sellers in the last decade. In this, his 
latest book, he undertakes a formidable task, for 
he attempts to point the way out of the intellec- 
tual and moral confusion existing in the social 
sciences today by following the classic tradition 
in sociology. This design he carries out interest- 
ingly if not brilliantly. 

Neglect of classic standards has produced a 
“Crisis of Social Reflection” in social study, Mills 
holds. Therefore, on the one hand, social science 
has retreated by merely collecting facts; whereas, 
on the other hand, it has failed to face up to the 
moral crisis involving the issue of the secular and 
humanist tradition in Western civilization. 

Professor Mills sees the classic tradition as a 
group of interpretive ideas or “models” which 
orientate thinkers toward various ways of looking 
at society. Thus the classic sociologists who ad- 
vance these ideas “construct great models of so- 
ciety and employ them to develop a number of 
theories.” Mills draws upon the work of fifteen 
sociologists. They include Karl Marx. Friedrich 
Engels, Herbert Spencer, Alfredo Pareto, Thor- 
stein Veblin, George Simmel, Emile Durkheim, 
Max Weber, Robert Michels, Florian Znaniecki, 
Joseph Schumpeter, Gaetano Masca, William I. 
Thomas, Walter Lippmann, and Karl Mann- 
heim. These sociologists “may not be the most 
consistently read . . . but other social scientists 
are still living off their ideas.” 

The book is organized into three parts. The 
first deals’ with difficulties of thinking clearly 
about man in his society, and the author suggests 
ways to overcome partly these difficulties. In the 
second part, he suggests concepts about the ele- 
ments that go to make up a society, how these 
elements are related, and the roles that they play 
in modern society. The third part contains sev- 
eral statements relating to the crisis of individu- 
ality. These statements provides a framework for 
the general sociological view of personality, 
which Mills believes is the greatest contribution 
to American sociology. 

This is an important book in so far as its au- 
thor emphasizes the concept of the unity of 
knowledge as a pattern that has often become 
blurred in an age which tends toward specializa- 
tion within academic disciplines. 

RICHARD G. SHERMAN 


Bloom Township High School 
and Community College 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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American History 
Empite for Liberty: The Genesis and Growth 
of the United States. By Dumas Malone and 

Basil Rauch. 2 vols., New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. 1843 p. $7.50 per 

volume. 

These two volumes are a standard college level 
textbook in United States history. The first vol- 
ume covers the period to 1865, and the second is 
devoted to the period since that date. There 
seems to be quite good balance of material in 
this textbook. The second volume is somewhat 
longer than the first, but there is adequate treat- 
ment of the earlier period. Lazy students and 
teachers will protest that the volumes are too de- 
tailed, but it is refreshing to this reviewer to find 
a departure from the skimpy textbooks that have 
been issued in such quantity in recent years. Both 
volumes are quite readable. 

The reputation of the authors insures a schol- 
arly treatment. Random checks by the reviewer 
in areas in which he feels most competent indi- 
cate that the material presented is solid, the 
treatment adequate, and the interpretations as 
unbiased as humanly possible. The reviewer had 


the feeling that on some controversial points the 
authors had gone quite far in presenting both 
sides of the question. An example of this is the 
discussion of the Alger Hiss case. 

These volumes are particularly strong in the 
social and intellectual history of the various peri- 
ods. There are several good chapters relating to 
the history of ideas and social developments. 
These chapters contain more material of this 
sort than other textbooks this reviewer has seen. 

In each volume there are several sections of 
excellent pictures which illustrate the period 
of history being discussed. There are also many 
maps, charts of statistics, and other material 
which should be very helpful to the student. In 
the appendix of each volume are printed the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
complete with both ratified and unratified 
amendments, as well as lists of pertinent infor- 
mation about the states and the various presi- 
dential administrations. The index is quite good. 
There is an excellent list of suggested readings 
for each chapter. 

Donaco F. LINGLEY 


Eastern Illinois University 
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France 


The Capetian Kings of France: Monarchy and 
Nation (987-1328), translated by Lionel Butler 
and R. J. Adam. By Robert Fawtier. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 242 p. $7.50. 
This work is a comprehensive text concerned 

with the 14 Capetian kings who ruled France 

during the period 987 to 1328. Professor Robert 

Fawtier, distinguished French medievalist, has 

incorporated in this book the results of his own 

extensive researches as well as those of other ex- 
perts in the field. 

With clarity and insight the author traces the 
steady growth of royal power in France, and he 
explains the significant role played by the mon- 
archs of the Capetian dynasty in the formation of 
the French nation. An informative first chapter 
surveys critically the important sources for Ca- 
petian history. The text concludes with two 
chapters which sketch the social, intellectual, and 
religious life of the time and the relationship of 
these factors to the development of the French 
monarchy during a critical period of its existence. 

Notes and references have been kept to a mini- 
mum, for this book is not intended for the spe- 
cialist. The author has provided a select reading 
list, two useful maps, and a serviceable index. 


For the admirable English translation of this 

study we are indebted to two members of the 

faculty of the University of St. Andrews. 
BERNERD C. WEBER 


University of Alabama 
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Puerto Rico 


Tropical childhood: Cultural Transmission and 
Learning in a Rural Puerto Rican Village. by 
David Landy. Chapel Hill: the University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. 291 p. $6.00. 

This book is the latest in a number of valuable 
works emanating from the Family Life Project 
initiated in 1951 by the Social Science Research 
Center of the University of Puerto Rico, and 
committed “to investigate factors in Puerto 
Rican culture which affect the traditionally 
heavy reproduction rate on the island.” 

Dr. Landy’s opening chapter describes the ra- 
tionale for the study, its setting, the methodology 
employed, its scope, and the safeguards estab- 
lished to insure its reliability and validity. The 
major part of the book is based upon an inten- 
sive examination of the ethnographic back- 
grounds, family patterns, and child-rearing prac- 


tices in the rural Puerto Rican community of 
Valle Cafia (pseudonym) composed predomi- 
nantly of lower-class cane worker families. This 
is followed by a brief but systematic comparison 
with the behaviors and values of two class groups 
(upper-lower and upper-middle class) in an ur- 
ban New England community. A summary chap- 
ter presents the implications and hypotheses de- 
rived from the findings. 

Students of family life, anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists will find much valu- 
able data in this comparative study. Social work- 
ers and welfare workers also will find this a 
helpful reference source. 

Jesse J. Dossick 


New York University 
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Ceylon 


Ceylon: An Introduction to the “Resplendent 
Land.” By Argus John Tresidder. Princeton, 
New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1960. 237 p. $4.25. 

As the title of this book implies, and as the 
preface states, the author’s purpose is to intro- 
duce Ceylon to those who know little about the 
country, and not to give a detailed analysis of its 
history, culture, economy, or politics. Mr. Tresid- 
der does fulfill his purpose. In eight chapters, 
with few statistics, fewer maps, and no charts, he 
tells of Ceylon, its people, legends, history, gov- 
ernment, religions, and arts. 

In this short book there are presented many 
alluring bits of information which help to make 
Ceylon alive to the reader. For example, Mr. 
Tresidder’s delightful description of the Sigiriya 
frescoes shows Ceylon not as a barbaric country 
“discovered” in the twentieth century, but as one 
which had an ancient and flourishing civiliza- 
tion. The author's techniques of simplifying and 
weaving fascinating facts with necessary and less 
glamorous information make entertaining read- 
ing for any adult. 

On the other hand, the author, too intent 
on fulfilling his purpose, sometimes sacrifices 
thoroughness. It seems to this reviewer that Mr. 
Tresidder should have either examined fewer 
topics or else conveyed more information about 
the many subjects he does present. For example, 
in the 33-page chapter on national economy 
there is discussed agriculture, industry, mining, 
transportation, communications, banking, trade, 
commercial policy, development programs, and 
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labor and employment—coverage that is too ex- 
tensive even for our jet age! 

Nevertheless, it can be said that, in general, 
Argus John Tresidder presents a clear and effec- 
tive picture of the fascinating land of Ceylon. 

Mary ANN TURKLA 


Hamburg, New York 
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Books for Young People 


The Song in the Streets. By Cornelia Spencer. 

New York, John Day Co., 1960. 192 p. 

The Song in the Streets is a well-written ac- 
count of the French Revolution. The historical 
period is brought to life by two methods in par- 
ticular: (1) presenting richness in concrete detail, 
and (2) focusing from time to time on the family 
of M. Henriot and other citizenry who gather in 
this cabinetmaker’s workshop. If occasionally the 
shift to the Henriot family seems to be patterned 
or self-conscious, there is still an advantage to 
this technique because it helps to make the past 
more immediate to the reader: The technique 
also enabjes the author to show more than one 
possible reaction to an historical event or per- 
sonage. 

The book is both youthful and mature in tone. 
It should, therefore, be excellent for the capable 
reader in the seventh through the tenth grade. It 
could enrich the study of modern European his- 
tory, the French language and culture, and such 
novels as The Tale of Two Cities. It could stimu- 
late a good discussion of the different kinds of 
freedom sought by individuals the world over. 

ELLEN FROGNER 


Souihern Illinois University 
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EXPLORING THE ELEMENTARY BOOK FIELD 
By Jane Ann Flynn 


Theme: “Potpourri” 
Tales fom the Story Hat. By Verna Aardema. 

(Coward-McCann, 1960. $3.50) (Grades 3-6) 

“A bit of the cultural and social heritage of 
Africa is retained in the telling of these nine tales 
of animals and people of Africa. The good and 
the bad and the clever and the simple are por- 
trayed in stories that can be understood and ap- 
preciated by young readers. “Tricksy Rabbit” 
presents a typical trickster similar to Brer Rabbit. 
“The Prince Who Wanted the Moon” is an ex- 
planation of the origin of monkeys gorillas, and 


baboons. “The Sloogeh Dog and the Stolen 
Aroma” tells of justice outwitting a greedy rich 
man. These are themes of folklore the world 
over. Incidentally, in West Africa a story teller 
wears a hat with tiny objects dangling from its 
brim. The listener picks an object and a tale is 
told about it; hence the name of the collection. 


Keeping Time. By Walter Buehr. (Putnam, 1960. 
$3) (Grades 5-7) 


Clocks Tell the Time. By Alma Kehoe Reck. 

(Scribner’s, 1960. $2.75) (Grades 3-5) 

Two books about time, each of which uses a 
different approach to the subject. The Reck vol- 
ume devotes brief chapters to the various kinds 
of clocks from shadow clocks to atomic clocks 
(atomichron). Interesting illustrations accompany 
the fairly simple descriptions of the clocks and 
the explanations of how and why each type was 
made. 

The Buehr volume begins with a discussion of 
the calendar as a part of our time system, and 
then goes on to describe the development of de- 
vices for measuring time. Special emphasis is 
given to the need for and ways of measuring time 
at sea. Glossary and index help to make this book 
a valuable reference work for older intermediate 
children. 


The Price of Liberty: Stories of the American 
Revolution. Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. 
(Morrow, 1960. $3) (Grades 5-8) 

In this collection Miss Fenner has tried to se- 
lect stories that point up the reasons for the 
American Revolution and that demonstrate the 
courage of the men who fought it. Incidents that 
bring out the various facets of the war are de- 
scribed by such authors as Walter Edmonds, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Jim Kjelgaard and 
Howard Pyle. It should be exciting for young 
readers to be in the company of writers such as 
these! 


I, Priscilla. By Evelyn Allen Hammett. (Mac- 

millan, 1960. $3) (Grades 5-7) 

Using the device of an imaginary journal of 
twelve-year-old Priscilla Grant, the author tells 
of the journey of a group of pioneers from Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts to Connecticut in 1635. 
Bad weather, a threatened Indian attack, and ill- 
ness delay the pioneers; but the travelers are 
aided by friendly Indians, a Quaker family, and 
some French Traders. The author's fine realistic 
treatment of situations and characters makes the 
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reader feel a part of the difficult journey. Ex- 
cerpts from the journal, written in seventeenth- 
century spelling, serve as chapter headings and 
add another fascinating touch to the book. 


The Battle for the Atlantic. By Jay Williams. 
(Random House, 1959. $1.95) (Grades 5-9) 
This account of the long struggle for control 

of the Atlantic during World War II will give 
youngsters a feeling for the enormity of the battle 
and for its importance in history. The book helps 
to develop an understanding of war years that 
are now shadows to the children of the men who 
fought during them. Maps, photographs, and in- 
dex complement the well-written text. 


My Village in Greece. By Sonia and Tim Gidal. 

(Pantheon, 1960. $3.50) (Grades 4-6) 

Splendid photographs and an informal pres- 
entation of village life on the Greek island of 
Mykanas. A boy, Yannis Nikou, tells of his home, 
education, recreation and family; by doing so, 
he increases the reader's sensitivity to a Greek 
way of life. There is more about culture and 
legend than is usually found in the books in this 
series. 


il. EDIT-BITS 


. As one Superman to another, this reviewer 
wishes to announce to the reader that Rudolph 
Steiner’s Friedrich Nietzsche, Fighter for Free- 
dom ($4.75) has been published by Rudolph 
Steiner Publications. Glorified by what must be 
the year’s most absurd title, the book makes 
available again Nietzsche’s distinctive type of 
vicious nonsense. Just to get into the spirit (“in- 
stinct”) of the moment, may we now suggest that 
the publishers issue a companion volume en- 
titled Mahatma Gandhi, Man of War! 


. . . Department of Total Confusion: In review- 
ing Peter Ritner’s book The Death of Africa 
(Macmillan, $4.95), Orville Prescott of The New 
York Times states that Mr. Ritner spent “six 
strenuous months in Africa last year.” However, 
Milton Bracker of the same paper writes that the 
book is based on “[Mr. Ritner’s] three months in 
black Africa last year.” And Macmillan, pub- 
lishers of the volume, announces in a publicity 
release that the author was “nearly five months 
in Black Africa.” This reviewer hopes that in the 
future all authors of books about foreign lands 
will spend at least one year in a country before 
telling the world exactly how to save it. This 


should lessen the confusion over the number of 
months necessary for an American journalist to 
size up and solve complicated problems abroad— 
and (possibly) make for sounder and more logical 
books. 


. . » While we are on the subject of Africa, this 
department wishes to recommend Cultures and 
Societies of Africa, edited by Simon and Phoebe 
Ottenberg (Random House, $7.50). This book is 
an extremely useful collection of anthropological 
writings on Africa grouped into five major areas: 
People and Environment; Social Groups; Author- 
ity and Government; Values, Religion, and 
Aesthetics; and Culture Contact and Change. 
The editors’ introductory essay helps set the stage 
for the fascinating accounts by Meyer Fortes, 
Melville J. Herskovits, and other scholars. 


. . » Eskuagbaag—esquipomgole—chunsetunneta 
—puttaiquapifson! No, these are not esoteric 
words from the latest rock and roll record. Rather, 
they are Indian terms that are easily found and de- 
fined in the new and interesting Dictionary of 
the American Indian by John L. Stoutenburgh, 
Jr. Look them up yourself—and a hwoshntxyeeli 
binesd 4 to you, sir! 


. .. This department continues to be impressed 
by the efforts of Bloch and Company to publish 
original source material, particularly sets of old 
maps of the world of the period 1738-1758. 
Jacques Nicholas Bellin’s maps of South America 
(1753-1757); North America (1757); Asia (1748- 
1752); Africa (1738-1746); and Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies (1754-1758) in 
buckram library binding cost $3.95 per set. 


... For a vivid and stimulating study of the rela- 
tionships between William H. Seward and his 
wife, Frances Adeline Seward, read Earl Conrad’s 
The Governor and His Lady (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $5.95). Scholars will continue to debate 
whether or not Seward was “our greatest Secre- 
tary of State’; but few will fail to be stirred by 
this book. 


. .. Finally a public service announcement to all 
readers of this book review section. It has been 
called to our attention that Virginia Woolf once 
said: “The only advice . . . that one person can 
give another about reading is to take no advice, 
to follow your own instincts, to use your own 
reason. . . .” (What was the gal trying to do—kill 
the book review professions?) 
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current history papers are the best friends a busy 
teacher ever had. They all stress the historicat backgrounds of 
today’s fast moving events and report them vividly yet simply. 

These long established weeklies maintain strict impartiality 
on controversial issues while presenting facts and opinions and 
leaving the student free to draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, charts, and cartoons, they 
are compact enough to serve as a weekly assignment. Weekly 
study guides plus monthly and semester tests—with separate an- 
help teachers measure the effectiveness of their current 
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